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Sir THOMAS DAVIES, | (] 


LORD MAYOR 
OF 


LOND ON. 


My Lord, 


N my Travels, of the Em- 

f baſſy into Perſia, I obſer- 
ved, that, amongſt thoſe 
complemental Levantines, 

't was accounted a_diſreſpe®, 
. approach Perſons of Quality, 
-#thout ſome Preſent. Upon 
is conſideration, did I for- 
A 2 bear © 


The Epiſtle 


bear thronging, among others, 
to congratulate your Lordſhips 
efſuming the government of 
this great Metropolis : though 
T could have dated your 
Knowledge of me many years 
ſence, and did withal-reflet# 
0 your civilitics towards me. 
even aſter your advancemert 
te-the honours and, Magiſtracy 
of the City. 

This little colleFion of Ot 
ſervations was made at-a greai 
diftance from this Place, ana 
it is not impoſſible, but that 
many things in it have af 
peer d upon the Stage before. 
in other words. But the cor: 
fort is, that the pre ſent Age ; 
zore fertile in Poor-Robins | 
than is imagiu d : Therewill þ 


2 


q 
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:continual circulation of Wri- 
ling and Printing, and the 
f knack, of making old things 
; recommendable, by the novelty 
. | f their dreſs, will laſt as long 
. | -* there are Books. © 
In which laſt concern, as tis 
eaſy. matter to offer. your 
waſhip any thing- that is 
.:w3 ſo, in this Addreſs, my 
main deſign is, only to make a 
ſincere acknowledgment of the 
reſpes, juſtly due to your Lord- 


ſoip, from, 


My Lord, 


Your moſt humble 


| Servant, 


7. DAVIES. 


The Epiltle 


bear thronging, among others, 
to congratulate your Lordſhips 


eſwming the government of 


this great Metropolis : though 
T could have dated your 
Knowledge of me many years 
ſince, and did withal-refle® 
0 your civilitics towards me, 
ever _ your advancement 
te-the honours aud, Magiſtracy 
of the City. 

This little colleFion of 06b- 
ſervations was made at-a great 
diſtance from this Place, and 
it is not impoſſible, but that 
many things in it have ap- 


Peer d upon the Stage before, ' 


iz other words. But the conm:- 
fort is, that the pre ſent Age 7: 
zwore fertile in Poor-Robins. 
than is imagiz d : There will. h: 
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inual circulation of Wri- 
; d tbe 


4.cont 


f their dreſs, will laſt as long 


Tn which laſt concern, © "tis 
7. your 


acere ackn0 


; - ſpeFs. J uſtly due $0 your Lord- 

{ ſbip, from» 

El. 

Tl My Lord, 

Your moſt humble 
Servant; 


5. DAVIES. 
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I 


T is the common humour of 
Mankind, principally to fear the 


danger which is next at hand, 
ind to be more carefully concern'd 
br things preſent, than is requitite 3 
ind on the contrary, to make leſs ac- 
count than they ought of thoſe things 
which are to come,and at a diſtance 3 
and this out of a certain preſumption, 


| that Time and the contingency of 
| tumane accidents may afford ſome 
| femedy for the. latter. 
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T7 happens many times, that the | 
wiſdom which is over-curious, 
and too too conſtderative, may bc 
blame-worthyz inaſmuch as the af- 
fairs of the World are ſubje& to {0 
many and fo great a diverſity of oc- 
currences and dilappointments, that 
that ſcldom happens, which wik 
men im2gined. would come to paſs, 
That perſon therefore who quits the 
preſent good, out of a fear of the 
future danger, (it being preſuppos'd 
that the danger is not inevitabe and 
to0.near at hand ) finds, to his for- 
row, that he has lct flip the occaſion 
which preſented it ſelf to him ol 
gaining honour or advantage, meer: 
ly out of a fear of the danger, which 
is aſterwards found to haye been 
Vain . 


uh 
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| Il. 
WW Hen the prudent man finds 


himſelf induc'd to give way 

to ſome juſt cauſe of diſcontent(from 

_ what occaſion ſoever it may proceed) 

+ he ought to moderate it, what lies in 

” his power, with a mature judg- 

ment; out of this motive, that he 

" is not ſo much to mind his own pri- 

vate intereſt, as that of the publick ; 

- fince it is not unlikely, but chat his 

diſcontent may be prejudicial to the 
F welfare of the State, 


d Iv. 


Great power, and chat united 

in one perſon, is more to be 

dreaded than that which is divided 

| 2mongſt ſeveral parties; which lat- 

' ter, as it hasa diverſity of motives, *-- 

- ſo has it alſo a diverſity and diſcord- 

ancy of operations, and thoſe pro» 
moting a diverſity of defignes. 


B 2 V. 
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V. 


Here is this obſervable in Re- 
publicks, that they are not 
govern'd according to the inclinati- 
ons of a ſingle perſon, but by thc 
joint deliberations and, conſent of 
many z and thence it comes, that 
commonly they are thought to car- 
xy on their conſultations with more 
moderation and reſpec. 


VI. 


Quch as the Prince is in point of 

Morality, ſuch is the government 
of affairs. If che Prince himſelf be a 
perſon of no great eſteem, thoſe are 
In a condition tending to ruinez if 
he be a perſon of conduct, and ver- 
tuous, they flouriſh. 


vIl. 
EW Conqueſis, if they be not | 
well regulated,nor prudently go= | 


verned, do rather burthen the perton 
who 
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who has made them, than render him 
more potent and conſiderable. For 


| it is not to be expected that he 


ſhould be the occalion of any good 
or happineſs to a Government,which 
he hath acquir'd by indirect means. 


VIII. 

A Swe find in the ordering of mans 

body, that it-is not ſuthcicnt the 
Head be tree from all indiſpoſition, 
vat it iSwithal requiſite that the other 
Members exerciſe their ſeveral fun- 
ions : So ncither 45-it ſufficient in 
the Government of a State, that the 
Prince himſelf be unchargeable with 
any default in the mianagement of 
affairs, if there be not a correſpon- 
dency of diligence and vertuous a» 


| ion in his Officers, 


IX. 


; T He Prince and the Republick are 


ſcriouſly to conſider, what diffe- 


| rence there is between being the firſt 


B3 Aggrel+ 
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Aggreſſors in a war againſt another, 


and expeRing the other to be the firlt * \ 


beginner thereof; between treating 
about the dividing of another State, 
and expcQing till their own be in 
danger thereof: and laſtly, whether 
it be better to have one only Aſſiſtant, 
or to engage alone againſt ſeveral 
joint Adverſaries; and after ſuch 
conſideration made to deliberate a- 
bout what is likely to prove moſt 
conducive to their particular mte- 
rclt, 


Xs 
Tis a thing of ſingular prudence 
and great repute in a great Prince, 
when he (o demeans himſelf in his 
affairs, as that they who are inferi- 
our to him, have no occaſion to ſul- 


pet, that hedoes any thing out of | 


difimulation, or by way of perſona- 


tion, or out of any other deſign that | 


not good and juſlifiable. 
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Xl. 


Hen Princes enter into leagues» 

in order to the reducing of inte- 
relts to a certain equality, there eaſily 
ariſe diſguſts and jcalouſies among 
them z whence it often happens, that 
enterpriſes begun with a great opini- 
on of ſucceſs, meet with many dif» 
culties, and in fine come to nothing, 


XII. 
Or a man to be a King may ſome- 
times: be the cffc& of ſuccels3 
but to exerciſe that ſacred and royal 
funQion, which propoſes to it (elf 
for its laſt end, the good and wel- 
fare of his people, depends wholly 
on the perſon himſclf, and the ver- 
tue which ought co be attendant on 
bims 
Xl. 
JN difficult and intricate deliberati- 


ons, the Prince ought. to approve 
B 4 thoſe. 
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thoſe for cafie and deſirable which 


are neceſſary, or atleaſt thoſe which” 


in compariſon of others, ſeem to 
imply 1:(5 difficulty, and lets dan- 


ger. 


XIV. | 
& lapos greater and more powerful 
a King is, the more honou- 
rable it is for him to employ his 
grandeur in the maintenance and 


adminiſtration of juſtice, and the - 


publick faich; there being not any 
thing more unbecoming a Prince or 
Republick, than to be defeRive in 


the obſcryance of publick obliga- 
tions, 


XV, 
JN things that are doubtful, the 


Prince ought to continue in (ul- 
pence, and to re{crve to himſclf, as 
much as lyes in his power, the means 
of taking and fixing upon that re- 
folution, which he ſhall find by-che 
general 
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# 


nn 
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general courſe of affairs likely to 
prove moſt beneficial and expedi- 


| enf, 


XVI. 

TH prudential Captain is he, who 

to obtain a victory with grea-» 
ter ſecurity, would rather do it with 
great Protraction of time, much 
hardſhip.endur'd, and cautious ad- 
venturing ſorward, with ſufficient 
Provition for all accidents, than 
to overcome With eaſe and expedi- 
tion, meerly. to acquire glory to him« 
ſelf by puting all to an immediate 
hazard; 


XVII. 
T commonly happens through the 
corrupt judgment of mankind, 
that prodigality is more recom: 
mended in a King, though in ſome 
meaſure attended with rapine, 


than trugalicy, though accompani'd 
by an ablimence from encroach- 


19g. 
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Ing upon that which is anothets. 


XVIII, 


ALE the things,for which men are 

ſo induftrious and concern'd 
in this world, are reducible to two 
points, to wit, profit and honour 3 
under that of profit is comprehended 
whatever concerns the Body, under 
that of honour, whatever concerns 
the mind. 


XIX, 

"HE Prince ought to be grave, 
by a regular fiayedneſs of de- 
meanour, governing himſelf with 
moderation in all his affairs, per- 
forming the promiſes he hath made, 
and ſanding more in fear of doing 
that which 1s evil, than that any ill 
ſhould be done to him 3 and all this 
with a continual remembrance, that 
he being but a man, has receiv'd from 
God a power almoſt divine z but to 
this end, that he might be a furtherer 
and 
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and advancer of things juſt, and of. 
good report, in his Government, 


Þ,v,6 


HE Citizen who begins to con» 

cern himſelf in the management 
of the publick affairs, ought to live 
according to the uſual courſe of the 
other Citizens, and accommodate 
himſelf ta their humour, and with: 
all the dexterity and prudence he can, 
promote thole things, wherewith 
the populace are more ſatisfy*d, and: 
by which they are ordinarily kept 
ina good humour. By theſe com- 
pliances he will come into repute: 
and credit, and acquire authority. 


XX1, 


"Hey who are entruſted with the 

management of the affairs of a 
free State, ought to be always mind» 
fal of two precepts of Plato. One 
is., that they principally promote 
the advantage of the Citizens, and: 
make. 
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make all their endeavours ſubſcry:- 
ent to that end, not regarding their 
own private intereſts. The other, is, 
that they have an eye on the whol: 
body of the Republick, fo as that 
though they incline to one party, yet 
they muſt notdeſert another. The rea- 
fon of it is,that the Commonwealch 
ought to be govern'd as a Guardian- 
thip is, to. wit, for the good and 
advantage of thoſe who are receiv*d 
under the charge thereof, and not 
altogether for theirs, to whomit is 
committed. 


XXIL 


T is the peculiar charge of the Ma- 
giſtrate, to be careful, that he 
repreſent the perſon of the City, and 
that he maintain the order and dig- 
nity thereot ,. obſerve the Laws, and 
be mindful of the things committed 
to his truſt, and make proviſion not 
only for what is done, but alſo for 
what ought to be dones it being 
his 
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his buſineſs, that the Common- 
'calth be as well regulated after his 
':ath, as it was, while he liv'd. 


XXIN. 


F"Hat War is jutt which is neceſ- 

© fary, and that isa pious recourſe 
0 Arms, when there remains no 
:opcs otherwiſe than in Arms; and 
'14t war 1s Jult which a Prince enters 
nto , cither to-recover what is loſt, 
»: fo prevent the wrong intended 
(11111, 


XXIV. 
THis ought to be heeded by Go- 
© vernours, that when they par- 
'2n0 a {mall number of delinquent 
r{ons, they diſoblige all the good 3 
regard that theſe latter perceiving 
iat Miſchief is pardow'd, cannot 


--omiſe themſelves that good will 


»- requited by the Governours 3 and 


'22reupon perſuading thenulclves 


.2t there is more to be gotten a» 
mong, 
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make all their endeavours ſubſervi- 
ent to that end, not regarding their . 
own private intereſts, The other,is, 
that they have an eye on the whole 
body of- the Republick, ſo as that 
though they-incline to one party, yet 
they muſt. notdeſert another. The rea- 
fon of it is,that the Commonwealth 
ought.to be govern'd as a Guardian- 
ſhip-is,. to. wit, for the good and 
advantage of thoſe who are receiv'd 
under the charge thereof, and. not 
altogether for theirs, to whom.it is 
committed. 


XXII 


T's the peculiar charge of the Ma- 
giltrate, to be careful, that he 
repreſent the perſon of the City, and 
that he maintain. the order and dig- 
nity thereof , obſerve the Laws, and 
be mindful of the things, committed 
to his truſt; and make proviſion not 
only for: what is done, but alſo for 


what ought to be done itbcing 
Sa. | his 
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his buſineſs, that' the Common- 
wealth be as well regulated after his 
death, as it was, while he liv'd. 


XXIN. V1 
F Hat War is juſt which is necef- 
ſary, and that is a pious recourſe 
to Arms, when there remains na 
hopes otherwiſe than in Arms3-:and, 
that war is juſt which a Prince enters 
into z cither to-recover what js Joſt 
or to-/prevent the wrong interided 
him, 
XXIV, WY 
T His ought to be heeded by: Go: 
vernours, that when they; par- 
don a ſmall number of delinquent 
perſops, they diſoblige all the good 3 
in regard- that theſe latter perceiving 
that miſchief is pardon'd,.: cannot 
promiſe themſelves that good- will 
be requited by the Governours 3 and 
thereupon perſuading . themſelves 
- that there is. more to be gotten a» 


mong, .. . 
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mong the wicked, they are caſily di- 
verted from well doing. 


XXV, 


T is always obſery'd, that in Ci. 
ties, they who are neccſlitous cn» 
vy the good, and have an <ticem for 
the wicked they quarrel at things 
of ancient eſtabliſhment, and are for- 
ward to promote noveltiesz and out 
of the averſion they have for the 
wealthier ſort, they ſtudy tumult and. 
ſedicions, imagining that their po- 
verfy and multitude will indemnity 
them from the puniſhments, due to 
the diſorders, whereof they are the 
occaſions and abettors. 


XXVI. | 
ww Hen perſons of a mean and de- 


{picable condition are guilty 
of any miſcarriage, it 1s known 
but to few perſons, and the noiſe of 
their ations reaches no further than 
their conditions will bear. But the 


as 


| 
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as and demeanour of thoſe who are 
of great quality,and owners of great 
Eſtates, are remarkable to all, and 
ſo become more highly cenlureable. 


XXVIL. 


IT is ſeldom ſeen that a vertuous 

man loſes his Liberty, but he 
withal in ſome reſpect loſes his 
Lifez in regard it is a thing noto- 
rious to all, and of great difficulty 
to thoſe who have been educated 
and enur'd to freedom, to be re. 
duc'd to a ſervile life, inaſmuch as 
of all things in the world Liberty 
is the beſt and moſt defireable, the 
very name whereof is a charaQer 
of vertue, as lervitude is a mark of 
misfortune. 


XXVIII. 


W Hen a perſon of noble extraci- 

on degenerates from his Ans 
ccliors by the doing of things that 
are not vertuous, he ought to re- 
member, 
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member, that by how much the 
more illuſtrious the Lives of his Pro- > 
genitors were, in their times, {0 
much the more (ſcandalous and re- 
proachable will his appear: inaf- 
much as the luſtre and reputation of 
Anceſtors is as it were a light to 
their Deſcendents, which diſcovers, 
to the eyes of others, the vertue or 
vice which is remarkable in them. 


XXIX. 


JE an humour highly commen- 

dable in a viqonous Prince, 
when he is ſo-far mindful of him- 
ſelf, as to: endeavour rather to do 
what is: conſiſtent with the rules of 
generolity, than to impoſe conditi- 
ons too inſupportable upon his con- 
quer*d enemies. 


XX Xe 


E who is of an humour in- 
clin*d to peace, will not be di- 
verted from the concluding of it 


by 
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by the great difficulties which pre- 


-fent themſelves in the negotiati- 


on thereof; inaſmuch as the difficul- 


| ties occurrent therein, are remov'd 


either by the force of down-right 
juſtice, or by retaliating injuſtice 
with injuſtice, and counterpoiſing 
realon with reaſon, or by the en- 
during of a leſſer prejudice, or 
by a mutual deference of ſeveral 
parties in abating ſomewhat of their 
rightz as ſhall ſeem moſt conve- 
nient to prudent perſons, according 
to the importance of the thing in 
diſpute, 


XXX, 
T is the property of a well eſtabli- 
(h'd and well regulated Com- 
monwealth, that all Afﬀairs, or the 
greatcH part thereof, as tar as it is 


4 poſlible, be manag'd, and decided by 


the Laws, rather than left to the de- 
cilion and diſcretion of a Judge in- 


| almuch as there are few of ſo great 


abilt- 
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abilities and (ound underſtanding, 
as to be ſufficiently skilPd in the , 
Laws, and withal of unqueſtion'd 
integrity, to give right judgement 
in a doubtful caſe z whereas the Laws 
themſelves, by long experience of 
affairs, and by mature conſideration, 
are reduc'd to perfection : but the 
judgment of man according to his 
natural bent to love or averſion is 
wreſted and corrupted without the 
ſupport of the Law. 


d.0.9.41f 

A Mong thoſe of the popular rank, 

diſcords ariſe from the diſpari- 
ty of Eſtates, in regard thoſe of the 
lower rate are defizous to be equal 
to thoſe of the higherz but among 
the Nobility,, they; proceed from 
grandeurs, inaſmuch as they wha 
are equal are defirous to aggrandize 
themſelves. 
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XXXIIL 


Hen men are come near that 
diſaſter ox inconvenience into 
which they are fatally defign'd to 
fall, *tis then that they are principal- 
ly depriv'd of thoſe advantages of 
circumſpeCtion and prudence , with 
the afliftance whereof they might, 
in all likelihood, have avoided the 
C_ which threatned 
LEM 


RXXIV, 


WHcn matters of great impor- 

tance are under debate, there 
is not any thing more neceſſary on 
the one ſide, nor more dangerous on 
the other, than to take advice there- 
upon z and no doubt the prudent per- 
ſon ſtands leſs in need of counſ{cl, 
than the imprudent, and according- 
ly the former derives greater advan- 
tages from taking counſel than the 


other, becauſe He has fo great a 
ſtock 
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ſtock of prudence, as to be able to 


conſider and weigh things of him- * 


ſelf, and amongſt the reaſons that are 
offer*d, to diſcern thoſe which make 
molt for his intereſt. But what af- 
ſurance can the imprudent perfon 
have, in asking counſel, that the ad- 
vertiſements he receives are good 
and faithful? For if the perſon who 
gives counſel be not highly faithful 
and well affected to him who de- 


ſires it, but is inducible to be other- - 


wile, out of ſome notorious concern 
of his own, or out of ſome motive 
of advantage, or flender fatisfacti- 
on, he will frame his advice ſo as 
that it may be moſi beneticiat to 
himſelf. And that intention of his 
being for the moſt part unknown to 
the party conſulting, he makes no 
diſcovery , it he be not a prudent 
perſon, of the perfidiouſnels of the 
Counſel that is given him. 


XXXYV, 
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XXXV. 


HE who is defirous to ballance 

things between Princes, and to 
obſerve a punQual neutrality, muſt, 
with the greateſt circumſpeQion he 
can, abſiain not only from all acts, 
but alſo from any diſcovery, which 
may raiſe a ſuſpicion of his being 
inclin'd to one fide more than the 
other. 


XXXVI, 

Outh, as it is that part of 
Man's Age which is moſt gree- 

dy of honour, and looks upon dif- 
grace with the greateſt indignation, 
{01s it alſo the moſt capable of en- 
during the inconveniencies, diffcul- 
ties, and hardſhips, which neceſſa- 
rily attend War. The difference 
there is between men or nations 1s 
not tobe meaſured by years, but by 
ingenuity, vivacity, and ſoundnels 
of judgment, ſtudy, induſiry, _ 
the 
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the particular exerciſes of vertue. 


< 


XXXVII, 


Jf a great perſon has done thee an 

injury, diſſemble thy reception 
thereof, and ſmother thy reſent- 
ments; for it is a pure extrava- 
gance to be diſgufied againſt a per- 
ſon, whom thou dar*& not call to 
account, and whom it were impru- 
dence in thee further to exaſperete. 


XXXVIII. 


"TJ Here happens an infinite varie- 
ty of turns and changes in mi- 
litary affairs 3 therefore ought not a 
man to grow too confident upon 
new advantages, nor be too much 
depreſſed, upon the contrary : inal- 
much as ever and anon , there comes 
ſome alteration, whereby this lef-- 
fon may be learnt, that when op- 
portunity preſents it (elf, it ſhould 
not be negleQed, becauſe it laſts 
but for a ſhort time. 
,,0.0,00.9 
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RXXIR, 

A7 Hen matters come firſt under 
deliberation, it is moſt ſeri» 
ouſly to be confider'd , what the 
iſſue thereof may be 3 and then ought 
men to be cautious how they aſſent 
to uncivil and pernicious demands, 
For ſome have found by experience, 
that when ſach as they are treating 
withal have obtain'd what they de- 
fir'd, it has prov*'d only an encou- 
ragement to them to make a fur- 

ther progreſs in their demands. 


XL. 


TJ He more ſudden and unexpec- 

£d accidents are, the greater 
diſcompoſure and aſtoniſhment do 
they cauſe to thoſe to whom they 
happen. It is therefore the part of 
a prudent perſon, to make that pro- 
viſion before-hand, which may pre» 
vent his being (urpriz*d or diſtarb'd 
or if it fo happen that it cannot be 
avoided, 
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' avoided, let him endeavour, from 
the preſent ſiate of things, to fore-« 
ſce what may come to pals, uſing 
all the precautious remedies, which 
his experience and prudence can fug- 
geſt, and not ſuffering things togrow 
worſe and worſe. 


ALI. 
JT always happens, in civil con- 

verſation, that, whether a vici- 
ous a& be chaſtis'd, or a vertuous 
a@ recompenc'd, the whole body of 
the Citizens receives a good there- 
by 3 nor was there ever any expedi- 
ent more contributory to the preſer- 
vation of Cities in a happy and flou- 
riſhing fiate, than that counterbal- 
lancing of puniſhment and reward, 
juſtly apply'd according to deſert, |} 


XLII. I | 
ALE the aſſurances that can be 
had of an Enemy whether by 
oath, parole, engagement to friends, ſ« 
pro» 
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promiles, or whatever other way can 
; be imagin*d,are good 3 but by reaſon 
s of the corruption of perſons, the de- 
4 | pravation of Morality, and the vi- 
" | cifſicude of times and accidents, the 
2 beſt expedient is for a man to take 
ſuch order in his affairs, as that the 
Enemy may not be in a capacity to 
annoy him, 


4 XLIIL 

; TH E preſent method of carrying 
of on a War is much different from 
that of the Ancients, who did not 
1;. | their work by Afſaſſinations, and 
ſurpriſes, but diſcover'd to the Ene- 
my, if any baſe contrivance were in 
hand againſt him, and all out of a 
d, confidence that they ſhould be able to 

overcome him by Vertue. 


XLIV. 
be WW Hen a man is advanc'd to ſome 
by great charge; it is ſoon dil- 


Js, cover'd whether he be a perſon of 
ro-f| C . great 


and be glad to infinuate into his fa 
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preat abilities, or not 3 but above all, 
by the augmentation of his worldly: 
concerns, and the advantages he 
may have by his Office, the affct- 
ons of his heart are dilcover'd, to» 
gether with his diſpoſitionz inal 
much as, the greater perſon he 1s, 
ſo much the leſs cautious will he be, 
in ſuffering himſelf to be carryed a- 
way with the current of his own na* 
tural humour. 


XLV 


E it thy continual care, that thy 
Superiour conceive no 11] opini+ 
on of thee,and be not over-confident 
of the leading an unblameable courſe 
of life, but endeavour to be ſuch an 
one as that thou maiſt not be much 
afraid to fall into his hands ; inaf;f 
much as there is an infinite number 
of unforeſecn occafions, whercinh . 
thou may and in nced of him, 


B 


YOUr, 


<LvL 
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he 'HE Governour ought rather to 
{is fix his conſideration upon the 


o= | ſubſtance and reality of the thing, 
aſ-ſ than upon the appearance of'it, mea- 
is, || furing it rather by prudence, than 
be, ff by his own will, and being always 
a-J difiruſtful of himſelf ; in regard it is 
na-}| a great. reproach to a-'State , when 
imprudence is attended by danger. 


XLvVII. 


'J HE grand myltery of War con- 

lis rather in odedience, than a 
curioſity of knowing the reaſon of 
the General's ordets 3 -and that 
Army is well fitted and prepar'd-for 
by Sanger , which , before it is (et on 
| work, is the moſt exactly kept under 
tf 4 giſciplive. 


- 


GC 2 XLVII. 
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great abilities, or not 3 but above all, 
by the augmentation of his worldly 
concerns, and the advantages he 
may have by his Office, the affcctt- 
ons of his heart are diſcover'd, tos 
gether with his diſpoſitionz inaf- 
much as, the greater perſon he is, 
ſo much the leſs cautious will he be, 
in ſuffering himſelf to be carryed as 
way with the current of his own na* 
tural humour. 


XLV. 

BE it thy continual care, that thy 
Superiour conceive no il] opini- 

on of thee,and be not over-confident 
of the leading an unblameable courle 
of life, but endeavour to be ſuch an 
one as that thou maiſt not be much 
afraid to fall into his hands 3 inaf- 
much as there is an infinite numbetf 
of unforeſecn occafions, whercinf - 
thou may ſtand in nced of him 
and be glad to infinuate into his fa 
VOUEs 


&XLVL 
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he Te E Governour ought rather to 
fix his conſideration upon the 

to« || ſubſtance and reality of the thing, 
aſ-J thanupon the appearanceot'it, mea- 
is, || furing it rather by prudence, than 

be, {by his own will, and being always 
a-{} difiruſtful of himſelf ; in regard it is 

na-J] a great- reproach to a-'State , when 

imprudence is attended by danger. 


XLvVII. 


| 5 ha E grand myltery of War con- 

lis rather in odedicnce, than a 
curioſity of knowing the reaſon of 
the Genera ordets 3 arid -that 
Army is well fitted and prepar'd-for 
danger, which , before it is {ct on 
-# work, is the moſt exaQly kept under 
if diſcipline. 


- 
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XLVIIL. 


ALL thole who are concern? 


or commiſſonated to deliberat 


and treat of Afﬀairs of great impor 
tance, ought to conſider with them: 
ſelves, whether that they undertaki 
will prove beneficial to the Com 
monwealth, honorable to them 


ſelves, and may be compals'd with: 


out any great difficulty. 


XLIX. 


IN the carrying on of Enterpriſes 

it is to be obſerv'd, whether hi 
who gives the advice, 1s alſo willin 
to expole his perſon to danger an' 
when the enterpriſe has taken effec 
it is to be confider'd, to whom thi 
honour thereof is principally to by 
attributed. 


L 
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L. 
IN the times of publick diſturbances 
and (editions, they always have 
the greatelt power and credit, who 
of all are the moſt wicked ; but in 
times of peace and tranquillity, they 
are moſt in eſteem who are the moti 
remarkable for their conduq, and 
obſervance of diſcipline. 
LI. 
M E N would not be (o-viokntly 
addicted to miſchief, were it 
not for the advantages or ſatisfaQti- 
on they reap thereby. This gave 
occaſion to wile Lawgivers to make 
puniſhmentsand rewards the ground- 
work-and ' ſupport of thcir Govern- 
ments, not. ſo much out of a deſign 
to afli& their ſabjeRs, as to divert 
them from thoſe things wherein they 
are apt to ſollow their own corrupt 
inclinations. 


C 3 LIJ. 
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LV. 
A® Diſcord divides one City and 


makes it two, or more, and 
gives occaſion to tholt who have 
their eye upon it to advance and 
carry en their deſignes with greater 
ſacce(s againſt itz ſo Union reſtrains 
and cements the Counſels of many, 
and reduces ther into one body, and 
by that means keeps the government 
cloſely compacted together, and un+ 
corrupted. | 


LI. 


AS it happens in a ſiruture of 
importance, that there is more 
danger of the falling of one Stone 
towards the foundation, than if a 
hundred Tiles fall down: from the 
roof of it:lo is it a much greater fault 
in point of policy, to difobey juſtice; 
than to commit many ſlight faults | 
againſi the particular devoir between | 
man and man; fince it has been ob- þ 
Ip ſerv'd, 
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ſerv'd, that many times great ſcan+ 
dals have been rais'd in the Com- 
monwealth, which were occaltion'd 


at firſt by Come {mall dilubcdicnce, 


LIV. 

Jr would be a good and wholſom 

Law, if thoſe perſons, who ob- 
ſerve no regularity in their lives, 
who are negligent in the managery 
of their domeſtick concerns, who 
order not their affairs as they ought 
to do, and diſcover no obſervance 
of diſcipline in their own familics, 
but live in perpeiual jarring and con- 
tention with their Neighbours, fhould 
be put under the tuition of Guardians, 
who might treat them and Keep then 
in, asdiltracted and extravagant per- 
ſons, to prevent the communicating 
their extravagance to others z inal- 
much as the Commonwealth 1s never 
more likely to fall into diſturbance, 
than it is by their means who obſerve 
no rule in their private demeanours 
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LV. 


TJ Here is not any thing more com- 

mon or more pernicious among 
men, than that deceitful imaginati- 
on of one mans condition being bet- 
fer than another, And this pro- 
cceds hence, that' mens eyes are ſo 
blinded with malice and envy, that 
they would rather with much trouble 
gralp at what belongs to another, 
than quietly enjoy their own. The 
condition of Princes is really good, 
if they make a good uſe there. 
In like manner, the popular ſlate 1s 
good, if men acquit themſelves 
therein as they ought todo, The 
condition of the wealthy is good, if 
they ule it with moderation; and 
fo is that of the poor, if it be attend- 
ed with patience, which is of ſach a 
loveraign vertue, as to make that 
good which is generally accounted 
otherwile, 


LVI. 
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LVE. 
JF Subjects knew what a hard task 


the Priace has in commanding, 
or if the Prince knew how ſ(weet a 
thing it is to live in tranquillity, the 
meaner fort would have a great com- 
paſſion on the Grandees, and the 
Grandecswould envy thoſe of a mean 
conditions inaſmuch as the diver- 
tiſements which the Prince enjoies, 
amount to little in compariſon of 
the difcontents he is forc'd to endure. 
But as the ſtation of the Prince is 
the higheſt of all, as he can do more 
than all, as his worth exceeds that 
of all the reſt, as he endures more 
than all, and ſurpaſſcs all in govern- 
ment; (o is it neceſſary, that the 
Court, the perſon, and life of the 
Prince be better regulated than thoſe 
of all the reſt, inz{much as it is the 
rule, meaſure, and ſiandard thereof. 


C5 LVIE, 
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LVII. 

'T Here is not any thing whereof a 

'wiſe Prince ſhould be more (elt- 
ſatisfy'd, than that he. has about 
him ſome perlons eminent for their 
valour and conduR, to carry on the 
military concerns, and others {ignal 
for their prudence and integrity, to 
manage the civil. 


LV. 

T isa very remarkable obſervati- 
on, that men eminent for their 
valour and good fortune in Military 
fairs are born and flouriſh much 
more-in obe time than they do in 
another. For if a valiant perſon 
riſe up in the time of a daring Prince, 
he ſhall be in great eſteem, and em- 
ploy'd upon extraordinary defignes 3 
but if he live under a timorous and 
diſtruſiful Prince, ſuch a Prince ſhall 
make greater account of thoſe who 


fiudy how to improve and advance 
his 
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his Revenues, than he will do of him 


who ſhall return crown'd with Laus 


ils from the Wars. 


LIX. 


TJ Hey who are deſirous of the re 

putation of good Princes, ought 
to proPole to themlelves the exam- 
ples of ſuch as have been ſuch in 
their ſeveral ages : for to that end 
are the Lives and Actions of illu- 
{irious perſons, by faithful Hiftori- 
ans, tranſmitted to Poſterity 3 that 
Princes and Grandees may have ſuch 
Exemplars ſet before them as they- 
ought to imitate, 


LX. 


THE greateſt care a Governout: 

ought to take, is to find out the 
perſon tk ſhall adviſe him to go- 
vern well, and to maintain his Eftate. 


| with Juſtice. And that is not done 


with harſh words, but with a meck- 
nels that gains mens hearts, and 


aQs 
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' ats of good examplez for a gene- 
rous Soul is cafily drawn in to obey, . 
when the perſon who impoſes the 
command is of good repute and ex- 
airplcs 


LYXI. 


Here happens one thing in the 
world which is worthy our ſc- 
r10us obſervancez to wit, that as 
among the good, there is fome one, 
tranſcendently good, ſo in like _ 
manner, among the bad, there is one 
tranſcendently ſuch. But the miſ- 
fortune is, that the good perſon does 
not gain ſo much honour by his 
vertue, as the lewd perſon does re- 
putation by his lewdnels ; in regard 
vertne renders a man naturally in- 
clin'd to retirement, whereas the 
vicious perſon never thinks better of 
himſelf, than when he appears upon_] 
the Stage. 


LXII, 
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LxII. 


Rinces ought not to betray their 
ſurprize and aſtoniſhment at any 
thing, even when things ſcem to go 
moſt againſt them 3 but they ſhould 
obſtinately ſtand upon the defence of 
their own, expecting their neigh- 
bour Princes will find it their own 
intereſt to Keep them up in their for- 
mer liation, to prevent the over- 
growth of ſome ambitious -Pre= 
tender. 
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LXII. 


HE perſon o*repreſs*d with ca» 
lamities and diſaſters is always 
hearkning after ſome change of for- 
tune, whereas he who is at his caſe 
does not ſo much as think of any al- 
teration3 the litter is ſufficiently (a+ 
tishd with the preſent poſture of his 
affairs, and the other looks on Vi- 
ciſſitude as the only means to cauſe 


ſome amendment in his condition. 
LXIV, 
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LXIV. 


Come wile men affirm, that when 

the Commonwealth is upon the 
choice of a Governour, they ſhould 
be ſure to pitch upon a perſon who 
has been at leaſt ten years in the 
watrs3 in regard that he alone is 
moſt likely to be the belt preſerver 
of a delired peace, who has been 
experimentally acquainted with the 
miſeries and calamities conſequent 
to War, 


LXV. 


O Gdoubt but that Prince does 
molt wilely, who regulates his 
affairs anſwerably to his Revenues z 
In regard that if he do not, and his 
Territories be but ſmall, he muſt 
either run the hazard of loſing 
what he is poſic{s*d of, or, to keep 
hin.{c]f up, do thoſe things that are 
buxhcnfom to his Subjects, and ſo 
his Government mult degenerate into 
Tyranny. LXV1I, 
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*LXVI. 

JT is the greatcſt commendation 

that can be of the ſupream Ma- 
giltrate, to be converſant and fa- 
miliar with the good, (lince that 
familiarity is the greateſt incen» 
tive and encouragement that can be 
to goodneſs; ) to be liberal of his 
eſtate in doing of good works, (it 
being notorious, that he who values 
his reputation, makes but little ac- 
count of mony;)'o extirpate Tyranny 
( inaſmuch as the concent and har- 
mony of the Princes Government 
confilts in the chaſtiſement of the 
bad,and the rewarding of the good; ) 
and to ſhew his munificence upon all 
occaſionsz in regard there is not 
any thing more <ndears the Majeſty 
of the Prince, than when he makes 
all the demonſtrations he can of his 
" grandeur , in relieving others, and 
not expeing that he ſhould derive 


great adyantage from others. 
LXVII, 
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LXVII. 


TW O things render a City ſecure, | 


and highly contribute to the 
commendation and honour of its 
Governours; the one, when it 1s 
guarded by thofe whole Eſtates are 
the molt conſiderable, & is well pro- 
vided with all things relating to the 
defenſive part 3 the other, when there 
is a fair correſpondence between its 


Governours and their Neighbours; _ 


without which there cannot be a free 
intercourſe of commerce , and mu- 
tual ſupplies of all neccſlary pro- 
viſions, 


LXVIII. 
A Soveraign Lord, who would be 
obey*d, will do well, in the firſt 
place to conclude it neccſfary, that 
when he commands, he ſhould make 


fome diſcovery of his own perſonal 


obſervance theseot, in regard that 
no Lotd is to propoſe that ſoveraign- 


0; 
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fy to himſelf, as to be exempted 
| from the aGts and exerciſes of Vertues 
eſpecially fince that the Prince, be- 
ing the mirrour of others, is ob- 
lig'd ſo evidently and aQually to 
apply himſelf thereto, as that he 
himſelf ſhould give example to thoſe 
that are under his Government. 


LXIX. 
To meet with ſome unexpected 


misfortune, is a thing , of its 
own nature, not good 3 yet may it 
accidentally contribute to the ad- 
vantage of a perſon of found under- 
landing; in as much as it may be 
an occaſion to him of ſtanding more 
trigly upon his guard, in caſe the 
like accident may happen another 
time, there being few who truly be- 
lieve what evil is, till they have had 
- fiome experience thereof, Whence 
it comes, that all perſons not well 
vers*d in affiirs proceed ordinarily 


either with coo much negligence, or 
to 
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too much preſumption 3 whereas he 
who has once weather*d out a dil-, 
altrous chance , becomes thereby lo 
much the morc cautious and conſt» 


derate. 


LXX. 


Rinces will do well, ſo to con- 
verſe with their Subjc&;, as that 
they may be induc'd to ſerve them ra- 
ther out of a readineſs of inclination, 
than out of hopes of reward 3 in rc- 
eard that the lels reſpeAt men have 
tor mony, the leſs it implics of ſervi- 
tude» For he who Joves another 
ſincerely and generouſly, does not be- 
come arrogant in proſperity, nor 
flinches from him in adverſity; docs 
not bemoan himſelf upon the conſj- 
deration of poverty, nor is caſt 
down and diſgulied at his not being 
much in favour, nor recoyles in the 
time of perſecution. In ſhort, there 
is a correſpondence between Life and 
Love to the laſt gaſp. 


LXXI, 
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LxXI. 


Þ very State ought ſo to defire 
Peace, as to be neverthelel(s di- 


ligent in the making of all Military 


preparations z for peace without 
Azms is weak and indefenſive. Thence 
it- came, that the Heathens repre- 
ſented even the Goddeſs of Arts and 
{ciences armed 3 and (o, to be de- 
ſirous of peace and to carry on the 
preparatives of war, are not things 
{imply contradiQory, 


LXXII. 


HE truly underſtands the tender 

and tranſcendent concem of 
Friendſhip, who obliges his triend be 
fore he be requir'd to do it. For in 
ſo doing, he is not only generous in 
the diſpoſal of his kindnefles , but 
alſo cauſes them to be receiv'd with a 
greater ſenſe of obligation, by disbur- 
thening his friend of that baſhfulneſs 
and fear of repulſe, which commonly 
attends asKkings LXXIIL 
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LXXIII. 


T fit Prince docs well who makes 

it his buſineſs to be well ſup- 
ply'd with prudent Commanders 
and perſons eminent for their valour 
for the management of War : But no 
doubt,he does better, whoſe Court 
fAlonriſhes with wiſe Counſellors, 
and Stateſmen; in regard that the 
gaining of battels conſiſts in the 
proweſs and valorous deportment 
of many, but it happens ſometimes, 
that the government of the Com- 
monwealth is committed to the m3« 
nagement of one particular perſon, 


LXXIV. 


O* all employments the worſt is 

chat which is concern'd in the 
chaſtiſement of orher mens miſcar- 
riagts3 and thence is it that a well-. - 
advis*d perſon does what lies In his 
power, to avoid them in regard 
that the reprehenſion of Vices does 
more 
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more commonly beget an averſion 
for the reprover, than it does amend- 
ment in thoſe that are reprov'd. 


LXXV. 
E 


Very fault, what excuſe fſoever 
there may be for it, is however 
condemnable 3 inaſmuch as if it be 
committed out of a ſudden fally of 
paſſion, it is already a great miſcar- 
riage , but if out of forethought 
and deliberation, the miſchief is fo 
much the greater. 


LXXVI. 


”T! S well done for a man to cn- 

deavour to manage all his con- 
cerns with reaſon, and to carry on 
every enterprize by order; but in 
the doing of it, there is much dit- 
ficulty, And yet conſiderate per- 
ſons, to compaſs what they have 
dcſign'd, will uſe ſuch diligence and 
precaution, as inay prevent thoſe 
inconveniences; which, for want 
thereof, 
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thercof, might otherwiſe enſue, 


LXXVII. 


JT is but reaſonable, that the Citi- 

zen, who; while he continu'd in 
the quality of a private perfon, was 
affable and - familiar with his friends, 
ſhould demean himſelf with an 
equal degree of affability and huma- 
nity towards them , when he has 
put on the Robe of Magiſtracy. For 
as it is the chaxaQer of a mean ſpirit } 
to be arrogant upon the honours 
ſucceſſively acquir'd by valorous at- 
chievementz 3 (o when a min grows 
proud upon his advancement «tg an 
Offize, whereof he muſt within a 
ſhort time after be develted, he- be. 
erays his indigence of modeſty and 
vertue, and littlc refle&s, that if 
mens exaltation to honours muſt 
change their manners, homours, and 
deportment, it ought to change 
them for the better, and not for the 
worle. 


ELXXVIIL 
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LXX VIII. 
VW Hen perlovs of underſtanding 
propoſe to themſelves the ob. 
taining of ſomewhat which is not 
to be obtain'd without ſome difh- 
culty, they bethink themſelves of the 
proper means to compals their ends. 
Many things are obtain'd, by the 
dextrous and infinuating applicati- 


j ons of thoſe employ*d therein 3 as 


appears frequently by the Negotiati- 
ons of Ambaſſadors, and other pub- 
lick perſons. 


LXXIX. 

TJ HE chief Commander of an 

Army, beſides his skill and ex- 
perience in military affaires, ought 
to be magnanimous, of a ſedate tem- 
per, valiant, liberal, and prudent. 
It is expeRed from him, that he 
ſhould fiand upon his authority in 
the management of affairs, that he 
ſhould be grave in diſcourſe, and a 


eee nt _ = 


punGual 
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punctual obſerver of his promiſes, 


When affairs of importance come 


into debate, he ought to uſe all ima- 
ginable circumſpeQ@ion,to deliberate 
with a mature judgement, and then 
put things in execution with great 
diligence. His demeanour and coun- 


tenance towards his Soldiers ought. 


to be cheerful, ſerene, and obliging 
to all, yet with a remembrance of 
his quality, and the diſtance there is 
between them; that ſo he may not, 
by his exceſſive familiarity, give his 
Army occaſion to be diſobedient and 
undiſciplin'd 3 nor diſguſt it, by be- 
ing too morole and ſevere. And 
whereas the good affe&ions of the 
Souldiery is the moſt certain hope 
he has for the obtaining of a victory, 
it ought to be his conſtant endea- 
- vour not only that they ſhould bear 


him the reverence and reſpe& due to 
his charaGer,but alſo that they ſhould 


have a mutual kindneſs one for ano- 


ther, and be ſcnſible of their being 


members 


—_—_ 
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members of the ſame body ; reward- 

.ing thoſe who merit it, and dif- 
gracing and puniſhing the neglc&ors 
of their duty, 


LXXX, 


| THE power of Fortune ( by that 

name did the Heathens call the ' 
ſecret and not ordinarily perceptible 
diſfolition of the extraordinary 
works of God) is of wonderful con- 
{ſequence in humane accidents, but 
eſpecially in the caſe of War and 
Armes. So that a Command not 
rightly underſtood, an Order not 
well executed, ſome temerarious 
aQFion, or the voice cf an ordinary 
Souldier, does many times transfer 
the victory to thoſe who before 
ſeem*d vanquiſh'd. And that cauſes 
of a ſudden an infinite number of 
accidents, which it is impoſlible 
to foreſee, or remedy. 


D LXAXAI, 
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LXXXI. 


EN are never more eaſily des þ 


ceiv*d, than they are by thoſe 


who have the reputation of being þ 
-molt ſincere, that is, at the greatelt | 


diſtance from deceiving. 


LXXXIl. 


TY? E greater and more important 

things are, the more apt are 
-men to diſcourſe of them, never 
minding how cloſely they keep to 
the truth, or how far they receed 
fromit. There are ſome who be- 
lieve, and hold to be moſt certain, 
what they have heard, not regard- 
ing whether it be true or falle, O- 


thers, though a thing be ever ſo truc, 


relate it otherwiſe than it is, and at- 


terwards Time making ſome addl- | 
tionals to the ſtory, the thing is- | 
much augmented beyond what was } 


zeported at the firit. 


LXXXIHH. 
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LXXXIII. 


þ To come into favour and autho. 


rity, one while by oftentation 
and munifcence, another while by 


| induſtry and vigilance, are two ways 
. equally prejudicial and pernicious, 


when they are praQis'd ſubtilly in 
order tO a Mans advancement to Go- 
vernment. Thence came it that wiſe 
men have afhrm'd, that the tracks 


teading to principality are ſtecpy 


and difhcule, but when once men 
are gotten into them, every thing 
helps and fſzts them forward. 


LXXXIV. 
T cannot be eaſily imagin'd, 
whence it comes that Princes arc 
fo favourable:to ſome, 'and fo croſs 
and inflexible to othersz to wit, 
whether there be in that ſome ſecret 
of nature, or 'that it lies in our 
power to keep our ſelves in a mean, 


lo as that we may not too obſtinately 
D 2 oppolc 
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oppole the inclinations of him who 
governs, and-yet withal,that we for: 
bear prccipitating our (elves into a 


{crve (uch a moderation as neither to 
crouch to ambition, nor be over de- 
firous of honour, and by that means 
pals our lives with more ſecurity, 
and leſs danger. 


LXXXV, 


Here are but few that can by pru- 
dent advertiſements diſtinguiſh 
between good and evil , between 
what is proficable, and what is pre- 
judicial, but follow the ordinary 
road of growing better, and more 


_ of things, 
- LXxXv. 
Hoſe things that are foreſeen 


- prove mich leſs hurtful, than 
thole 


{candalous adulation, and a kind of | 
{ervile deportment, but that we ob- 


cautious, by. the knowledge which * 
they derive fromthe common events; 


Fa 
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| thoſe whereof we have no preap- 
prchenſion at all, He therefore may 
be accounted a perſon of a ſound 
t F underſtanding and excellent temper, 
who has the government of himelf, 
| and as with an unſtartlcd ſpirit, en- 
tertains the arrival of ſudden and un- 
expeGed accidents. 


LXXXVII. 


T Hough the particular thoughts 

and imaginations of every one 

be known only to God himſelf, yet 

" {| the natural inclinations of a people 

or a Province is a thing obvious and 

' Bealy to be known; inaſmuch as their. 

| aQtions being publick, they mult 

nceds thereby diſcover their intenti- 

ons and affcFions 3 from which 

; prudent men will be able to give a 
. charaer of them accordingly. 


LXXXVIII. 


| CUbjeRs are much more (atisfh'd to 
have their Prince near them, 
D 3 than 
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than at a great diſtance from them 
inaſmuch as there accrew thence two 
conſiderable advantages 3 one, that 
the truly loyal, and well affeQed, 
being more immediately under his 
protection, are ſo much the more 
engag'd to his ſervicez the other, | 
that the pernicious deſignes of tur- 

bulent perſons are the more cafily 

prevented. 


LXXXIX. | 


Commander in chief ought to | 

to acquire reputation , not by 
the hardſhips and dangers of others 
(as many do) but by the ſweat and | 
hazard of his own perſon, and by 
the interpoſition of his own vertue. 
And whereas it is no leſs honourable 
co terminate a War by Counſel, than 
to put a period thereto by Arms, | 
he ought to uſe both means, and |} 
ſhould principally refle&, that the } 
firſt ſucceſſes are thoſe which render | 
bim moſt dreadfal to the Enemy, 
or, 
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or, on the contrary, deſpicable and 
of lictle reputez in regard that, for 
che molt part, ſuch as the begin» 
ning is, ſuch is the iſſue. 


RC, 


A® it is a thing unqueſtionably 


certain,that Victories are gain'd 
by preventions and diverſions, fo 


| 1sit withal certain, that he is at a 


great diftance. from good counſel, 
who, without evident neceſlity , 
transfers the War, which another 
had been firſt engag'd in, to himſelf. 


XCI. 

A Perfon of comprehenſive parts, 

who can husband time well, has 
no reaſon to complain that his life 
is too ſhort; for he who makes ad. 
vantage of the infinite occaſions that 
preſent themſelves to him does anti- 
cipate Time it (elf. 


D 4 XCIL.- 
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xCII, 


] I>erty. 15 a thing makes a great 


noiſe in the world, yet few tru- 
ly underſtand wherein it conlilis, 
But of all kinds of Liberty, that of 
Perſuafion is the molt defir'd by all, 
in (o much that to gain it, ſome 
would rather be tranſplanted to 
people Solitudes, than ſmother their 
diſcontents to live in well-govern'd 
Societies. 


XCIH. 


HE who dclires to be in favour 
wHh his Supeziour ought to 
make all che diſcoverics he can of 
the reſpect and reverence he bears 
him; for it ch:re be once a failure 
1a that, the endearing correfſpon- 
dence between Superiours and In- 
feriours 15 1rnmediately difſoly'd. 


XCIV. 


- «&.. x 
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XCIv. A 

E who is «<cntruſted with the. 
cuſtody of a Ci'y which cx- 
pcs a Siege, ought above all things 
co bethink himſclt of all the reme- 
dies which may protract time, and 
to cut off all opportunities, though 
ever (o (mall, from the Enemy , in- 
almuch as many times one day, nay 
one hour, produces ſome accident. 

which may occaſion the relief of it. 


XCVY. 


HE is eaſily deceiv'd who relics on: 

the firſt advertiſement he re- 
ceives of ſome accident that hath 
happen'd, in regard that commonly 
the effects are not alwerable to the 
firſt advices that come. He therc- 
fore who is not forc'd by, neceſſity 
to do otherwiſe, ought to expect 
ſeveral confirmations thereof, ere he 
takes up his final reſolution, what 


he ought todo, 
D. 5 RCVLE. 
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XCVI. 


T is a dangerous thing to be go-+ 
vern'd by. examples, if. there be 
not a concurrence in the general, and 
alſo in all the particulars of the (ſame 
reaſons to be conſider'd. The fame 
may be ſaid, it things-be not regu- 
lated by the ſame prudential motives 
anc reflecions 3 and withal, if there 
b. not a combination of all the other 


inducements, and the accidents and. 


ſucceſs conſequent thereto. 


XCVII, 


AS it is a ſervile a@&for any man to 

'**: be a ſlave to his affe@ions; o, 
to ſubdue anger, the great diſturber 
of counſel; to be moderate in Vi- 
Ctory, which, of. its own nature, is 
inſolent and haughty 3 to be abſo- 
lute maſter of ones (elf, which is the 
devoir of a well temper'd and ge- 
nerous ſou]; to exerciſe humanity, 
meckneſs, and liberality towards 


ail 
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an Enemy, is a thing truly royal, 
divine, and worthy of cternal me- 
mory. 


XCVIII. 

I Here is not any thing more be- 

coming or more neceſſary to a . 
Prince, than to be juſt, liberal, and 
benevolent ;- inaſmuch as it is the 
inſeparable; attribute of Grandeur. 
and Power to relieve the oppreſled, 
and to alleviate the calamities of 
others; and this eſpecially in Kings, 
who, by ſuch as, approach fo 
much the nearer the Divinity, whoſe 
living images they are, upon the 
ſcore of their ſupereminent rank. . 


XCIX.. 


Erſons of lewd inclinations have. 
always ſome opportunity of do+ 


P 


ingevil, and though they do it not, 
yet 3$ it not fo great a ſatisfation 
to: others, to ſee that they do not 
commit thoſe enormities which they _ _ 
might, 
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might, as it is an affliq'on, to think 
that it is in theie power to commit 
them. 


CG. 

Hat Commonweal:!'? whcrein 
thepe is juſtice duly adminiſtred 
for the poor, chaſiiſcment for ſuch as 
are inſolent and tyrannically inclin'd, 
an ex3dq obſcrvance of weights and 
meaſures, as to thoſe things which 
concern the (uſtentation of humane 
life, diſcipline and exerciſe for the 
younger fort, and as little avarice as 
may be in thoſe that are advanc'd jn 
age, mult needs be an excellent con» 

ſicution of Government. 


CI 


E T not any Prince thiok that 
the choice of a Tutor for his Son 

is a thing of ſmall.importance.. For 
in that caſe, his diligence and cir- 
cumſpection ought to be the greater, 
in that he is not. to do in this, as in 
other 


__ 
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| other Offices which are bcſlow?d ei- 
tncr upon the mediation of others, 
or by corruption, or importunity 
' or friendſhip, or for a reward of 
| ſome (crvices already done: in re- 
gard that though ſome one of his 
| Courticrs has manag'd an Em- 

baſſy with good ſucceſs, or been 
General of an Army, or ſome great 

| Officer about the Prince's perſon, or 

"chin to his Houſhold, yet does 

it not follow that ſuch a perſon is 

fit to teach his Son. The reaſon is, 
that for a man to be an Ambaſlidesx, 

or General, it requires only in the 

' former a good ſtock of dexterity and 

| diſimulation, avd in- the latter, 

that he have valour and good for- 

| tune 3. but to be Governour to: a 

Prince, it 15 requiſite, that he have 

| all the accompliſhments, and qua- 

| lihcations, ſuitable to the education 

of a perſon. of that tranſcendent 

dignity. 

\ __ CIL 
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CII. 


IN the diſaſtrous accidents of our 

life, wherein our own induſtry 
and ſtrength are of little account, the 
only remedy we have, is to look 
on the worſt of misfortunes as things 
not incompatible with the conditi- | 
on of humanity, and to be fo far 
prudent, as to (mother our reſent- 
ments thereof. 


CI, 


PeEcween two Princes, the one ad- 
diced to the exerciſes of vertue, 
the other complying with the ſug: 
geftions of vice, there is this diffe- 
rence, that the latter is only obey'd, 
but the former is both obey'd and 
belov'd. Beſides, the good and | 
vertuous Prince makes the moſt 
difficult enterpriſes ſeem light, and- 
on the contrary, the Tyrant. makes | 
the lighteſt ſeem moſt heavy, Hap- | 
py therefore is he who is obey'd, but | 
much 
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| much more happy be who is bot! 


obey'd and belov'dz for the body. 
grows weary of obeying, but the 
mind is never wearied nor cloy'd 
with loving. 


CIV, 
F Here is one thing which a wiſe 
Prince will always be mindful 


of, to wit, that, in the management 
of the publick affairs , his Gover- 


'|- nours and Judges never permit the 


abrogation of ancient Cuſtomes, nor 
the introdu@ion of new ones in 
regard the Popukce is commonly fo 
humorous and extravagant, that they 
would every day have new Princes, 
and new Laws: 


CV. 
I T is an eaſy. matter to deſign what 
a man would have done by ano- 
ther perſon, and by what mcans it is 
moſt likely to be brought to effect 3 


but to command the execution there- 
of 
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»f is noſlight thing, inaſmuch as be- 
tween thoſe two there are many 
things which obſtruct, retard, and di- 
"urb (ach executions. 


CvI. 

"15 a thing out of all diſpute, 
as Ariftotle affirms in his Rhetoe 

rick, that Riches do often render 
thoſe perſons, that are poſlc(sd 
thereof, proud and inlolent ;. but he 
who ſhall wiſely conſider it, will ſay 
with Sexcca, that none is more wor- 
thy, none makes greater approaches 
to the Divinity, than he who makes 
no account of riches, which, ſaies he, 
I- am far from affirming that thou 
ſhould not be poſſeſs*'d of, but I 
would have thee poſſels'd thereof 
without any fear, diſtraction, or di- 
ſturbance, Which happineſs thou 
art not to acquire, but by this only 
expedient, to wit, by a firm per- 
ſuaſion, that thou cant live happily 
without them, and that thou ſhould 
always 
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always look on them, as if they 
were taking their flight away from 
thee. 


CVII, 


Hut preſumption ſoever a man 
may have of his own abilities, 
yet ought he not fo to rely on his 
own counſel, as that ſometimes it 
may not be more (afe for him to ſub- 
mit to that of others; in regard 
that he who is aſham'd of conſul- 
ting, and defies the conduct and di- 
reQions of another, may aſſure him- 
{{1f, for the molt part, that he has a 
fool to his Guide, a: d conlcquently 
that he muſt necds be guilty of 
many milcarriages- 


CVIIL 
JF isnot prudence to judge of Coun- 
(cls by the event of things, in re- 
-gard that many times good Counſcls 
have not an iſſue anſwerable thereto, 


and on the contrary, evil Counſeis 
may 
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may prove fortunate. But when evil 
Counſels are applauded , upon the 


ſcore of their being ſucceſsful, it is - 


a ſecret encouragement for men to 
do thoſe things that are unjuſt, which 
may prove highly prejudicial to the 
Commonwealth, inaſmuch as evil 
Counſels are not always fortunate z 
and there is alſo another fault in 
blaming and cenſuring the more 
prudent Party, whole advertilc- 
ments have not had the ſucceſs which 


was expected, in regard that ſuch a - 


procedure diſheartens the Citizens 
from giving thcir opinions freely, 
when the publick concerns of their 
City requires it. 


CIX. 


Wen it happens that there is a 
neceſſity of denying ſome per- 


ſon his requeſt, itis but requiſite, to 


keep the (aid perſon from being dif- - 


guſted, and to aſſure him of the good 
will they bear him, and to make 


ſome. 
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ſome other overture to him, ſo that he 
may thereby perceive that they have 
| areſpeR for him, and would gladly 
oblige him. Upon this demeanour, 
the other , if he have any ſentiment 
of humanity, will be as much, if 
not more, fatisf'd, than if his re- 
queſt had been granted : So greatan 
influence have kind words and an 
obliging carriage over the minds of 
good natur'd perſons, 


CX, 

IN publick affairs it is requiſite 

that men be extreamly careful and 
conſiderate at the beginning of what 
they deſign; in regard it will not 
be afterwards in their power with- 
out diſhonour and danger, to re- 
ceed from the deliberation once fixt 
upon, and in which they have for 

lome time perſiſted. 


CXI, 
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CXI. 
WW Hat is wiſh'd by the greater 
number does not often ſucceed, 
in regard that for the moſt part the 
events of humane aQions depend on 
the wills of ſew; and the intentions 
of theſe latter being in a manner al- 
ways diffcrent from thoſe of the 
greater number, things feldome 
happen otherwiſe than according to 
the intention of thole from whoſe 
direFions they derive their firſt 
motion. 


CXxII. 

NN Eutrality is moſt commendable 

in the Wars wherein other par- 
ties are engag'd, in regard that ma- 
ny inconveniences and great charges 
are thereby avoided and it may be 
time enough to be concern'd for 
elther party, when ſucceſs ſeems to 
imtimate which ſiJc is moſt likely to 
preyail. 


CXxIlII, 
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CXIII. 


THE clemency of Princes hath 

always gain'd them good-will 
and reputationz and, on the con- 
trary, rigour, ( if there be not ſome 
extraordinary neceſlity for it ) has 
always produc'd the contrary effects, 
and inſicad of removing the obſta- 
cles and difficultigs, which lay in their 
way, it has made ſome additionals 
thereto, 


CXIV. 
T is more wiſely done for a man 
co conrt his friendſhip who is 
unwilling to become his Enemy, 
than to curry favour with him, who 
one time or other cannot be his 


Friend. 


CXV. 
TJ Here are three principal conſide» 
rations to be minded in the car- 


rying on of af Enterpriſes, to w; 
2c 
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the juſtice of the Cauſe, the facility 
of the Victory to be obtain'd, and 
the conveniences and advantages ac- 
cruing thereby. 


CXVI. 
TT Here is not any thing ſo ſhort- 


lived as the remembrance of a 
Benefit, and many times, the great- 
er it is, the more. likely it 1s to be 
repay'd with ingratitude. For, he 
who is not willing to take off the 
obligation, by retaliation or remu- 
neration, often endeavours to do 
the ſame thing in another ſenſe, 
. perſwading himlelf, that the good 
turn was not (ſo great; and they 
who are aſham'd of their having . 
been reduc'd to the neceſſity of de- 
firing a kindneſs, are vext and tor- - 
mented in their minds that they have 
receiv'd it, So that the remembrance 
of the neceſlity into which they were 
fallen makes a greater impreſſion 
upon ther, than that of the Obli- 
gation 
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gation which had been layd upon 
. them». 


CXVII. 


Many are the inconveniences that 

happen in the Armies of con- 
federated parties; while they are 
concerting their deſignes, the oppor- 
tunity of entring into aion lips 
away, their preparatives are delay'd, 
interrupted, and diverted , accord- 
ing to the forces, aimcs, and coun- 
{cls of the Princes concern'd, fo that 
it muſt needs prove a hard matter to 
make a firm union, where there is {o 
much diſorder and difiruſt,and with- 
al ſo great a diverſity of inclinations, 
and courages, and varieties of con- 
ditions. 


CXv1III. 
'J'is the natural humour of the 
Populace to be always deſirous 
of novelties, and to be eaſily filPd 
with falſe and vain perſuaſions , 
lightly 
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!n Counſcls, and want of a hearty 


ES 


lightly hurry'd away with the inft- 
nuations of thoſe who have once 
ſet them on work, as the waves of 
the Sea are fiird by the blowing of 
the wind. | 


CXxIX. 

© extravagant is the nature of 

= mankind, that when they are 

forc*d out of one extreme, wherein 

they have been viol-nt'- detain'd, 

they ride in full ſpeed to the other 

extreme, without ever making the 
leaſt halt in the mean. 


| 

CXX, ; 

T Here is one thing highly conſide-| 

rable in milicary concerns, and l* 

that is the Reputation of the chieff* 
Commanders. Afoon as this begins 
once to decline, the {ouldiery is im- 

mediately diſcourag'd 3 the loyal: \ 
of the Nations concern'd is ſhaken 


there follow diſtraction and diſtruſt | 


ang 


and cheerful concurrence in Ate 
onz the proviſion for the Army's 
'F ſubſiſtence is interrupted 3 and on 
f the contrary the Encmy is heartned, 
PI thoſe who were content to obſerve 

a Neutrality, are apt to incline to 

the ſucceſsful party , and all ditficul» 
off} ties grow greater and greater. 


bh CXXT. 


4 | bh. huma.."aQions men ought for 
1 the moſtpart to make their Coun- 
he | (c18 complyant with the preſent Ne- 
ceflity, and not, out of an over. 
earneltneſs to overcome that which 

is too dithcult, *and as it were impoſ- 

le. {fible, to expoſe the, generaliry to 
a manifeſt danger and inconveni- 


ef ence. 


and CxXII, 
;'E find "many times by expe- 
7 c— _ things which 

tthe firſt proſpet 


ſr ent themſclves 
Ity s highly Tho by "_— 


20G 
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ſo much the lefs confiderable, that, if 
the former crrour be not rencw*d by 
{ome additional accident, all the 
tcrrour in proceſs of tine vanithes, 
and- we arc induc'd to lavgh and 
worder at our former alioniſhment. 


CxqXx1II. 


E who finds that there is no ac- 

count made of him, gives way 
to diſguſt, ard that infpircs him 
with thougats cf revenge, and in« F 
clines him to attempt dangercus 
things, which ſometimes mcet with 
theirdclign'd cfteRt; eſpecially when 
the perſon who is become ſo daring 
is of any authority, or remarkable 
for f{onic cxtraordinary quahlifica- 
f10N, 


CXXIV. 


/ 

L L fubjection is burthenſome; | 

all reſiriion is inſupportable 

fo hin: who would live as he pleaſes 
t:mſclt; A perſon of that humour 
can 


Mu IR OO r— ——— OD te 


| 
x | 
le \ 
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- 
can find but little quiet under a 1e- 
'gular Goverament, in regard that 
there is a neceſſity either of his com- 
plyance which the Prince, or of his 
71110 by him. 


CXXV. 


T is commonly obſerv'd, that a 
re{olution taken either too haſti» 
ly, or with too much aftcCtion comes 
off with aſlur. For the much cele- 


 "2ity of the reſolver does not allow 


him tie leifure to refl.Ct on thoſe 
things which ought to be conſider'd, 
Zeiore the reſolution be taken 3 and 
the cxcefſive affteRion fo prepoſicles 
he mind, that it does not take no- 
ticc of any thing but what is moſt 
preſſing in {uch or ſuch a point. To 
theſe two examples may be added 
two othcrs, to wit, in theſe cales, 
vacn there is time enough to delt- 
berate, and the perſon deliberating 


les 15 unprepoſſc{s*d with any particular 


ur 
zl 


alt;@ion, yet out of a certain natu- 


E 2 zal 
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ral incapacity, or through an inſu- 
perable kind of remiſnels or debility” 
of ſpirit , remarkable through all 
their aGions, they never do any 
thing that holds water, 


CXxXxVI. 
WW Hen affairs -are reduc'd to the 
extremity, as that there re- 


mains nothing for hope to rely upon 
but the pure Providence of God, }þ 


the proſecution of the adventure 14 þ 
ſuch a caſe muſt be look'd on as the 
reſult -of reaſon and prudence, 1n- 
{omuch that we ought to attempt 
the danger, not minding how little 
ground there preſents it ſelf to hu- 
mane prudence. For God many 
times takes a certain delight in ſend- }} 
ing a ſpirit of infatuation upon the 
"counſels and deligns of ſome people, 


and making thoſe calamities which | ! 


they intended to bring on others to |) 
zecoyle upon ctheml(clyes, 


CXXVII, 
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CXXVII. 


Te E greater a man's credit and 

repuration is amongſt the gene- 
rality of the People, the more dan» 
gerous it is to ſupport and advance 
him. As therefore it is an eaſy matter 
at the beginning to opvole the difor- 
ders which may enſue thereupon, 
ſo when they are come to any. 
growth, it will be ſo much the more 
* difficult to remedy them, 


CX XVIII. 


TH E exerciſe of Arms, the ob- 
{ervance of the Lawes, and the 
frequent celebration of Divine Ser- 
vice, in a well regulated City cannot 
ordinarily be ſeparated, without the 
; deſtruction of them all. So that 
there is a correſpondence between 
them and the ſtate of the Soul, where- 
in there are the vegetative part, the 
(ſenſitive, and the intclleualz which 

| parts yet do not .make three Souls, 
E 3 but 


= . , 
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but one only diſtingaiſh'd by the 
operations of the three faculties: 
So the eſtabliſhment of the State 
r£quires a reciprocal aid and corre» 
ſpondence, 


CXXIX. 
WW Here ever there is ſervitude, 
there is alſo fearz and the 
greater the former 1s, the greater 
alſo is the latter. But though ſervi- 


tude implies Tyranny, yet has the- k 


Tyrant as great a ſhare of the fear, 
as they over whom he tyrannizes, 
inalmuch as he who commands 
Slaves, is not himſelf free; Now 
the Tyrant being ſuch, it follows 


that he himſclf is ſervile as well as ( 
his people, and (o as there is force | 


and indignity on both iides, fo 1s 
there a continual augmentation of 


{zar> wo 


CXXX, 


| 


] 
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| COTX8, 
FN mattcr ot War, Vaiour ani] Ar- 
tifice are highly recommended 5 
but the perfection of Arms con- 
litts in knowing the true uſe of the 
moral Vertaes, a right underſtanding 
of political aftairs, and treading in 
the Steps of ancicnt and cminent 
Commanders, 


CXXAXI. 

N Military aftairs, wlien there is 

ſome great deſigne in hand, the 
abſolute Authority of ordering all is 
to be conferr*'d on one ſingle perſon 
who tranſcends all the reſt in point 
cf merits yet ſo as that he be ob- 
:g*d to have always about him ſuch 
as are wcll skilPd in Counſcl, with 
whom he ray confer, and to whom 


He may communicate all concerns of 


1TIPOItances 
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ME N are glad of advertiſements 

* anddire&ions in things that are | 
doubtful, not in the certainz in 
things ſubje& to hazard, and not to 
prudence : it were therefore but re- 
quiſice to conſider what is the prin- 
cipal concern in the matter whereof 
we are to deliberate, For in delibe- 
rations, when any one is not con- |} 
ſirain'd by neceſſity, he ſets himſclt- | - 
on work according to the uncons 
fined plenitude of his own will, 
which is in all things and every 
where free, and then his thoughcs 
are wholly taken up with the fſuc- 
cels of the Enterprize, to wit, whe. 
ther his fears or hopes outweigh one | 
the other 3 and thereupon he reſolves 
to forbear attempting any thing 
when hazard has the principal party $ 
and is moſt likely to carry itz or on 
the contrary he will attempt the ex- 
ecution of his defigne , when pru- 
dence 


l. 


| 
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dence tells him that it will prove ad. 


vantageous, 


CXXXIII, 


WW Hen Commonwealths are well 

govern'd, the proſecutions of 
envious perſons turn to the advan- 
tage of thoſe againſt whom they are 
intended; for innocency. being, 
clear'd by-truth , their endeavours 
prove like the ſtroaks given to the 


| ball, which the harder it is ſtruck, 


the higher it rebounds 3 ſo the ca 
lumniations of the envious inſtead 
of eclipling, add more luſtre to 
thoſe againſt whom they are di» 
reed. 


CXXXIV. 


(} Ontinual ſeverity .muſt needs ex« 
aſperate thoſe over whom it 18 


' eXercis?d, But as the. exceſſive in» 


dulgence of Parents makes their Chil» 
dren apt to lead an irregular and 
diſobedient. courſe of life 3 fo the 
| Es. remil< 
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remiſneſs of a Prince, who ſuffers 


his authority to be ſlighted, renders 
the Citizen diſſolate, and the Sol- 
dier undiſciplin'd and licentious, and 
proves withal the occaſion of greatcr 
mi{ciiici, when perſons of quality are 
concern*d. For the in{olence of theſe 
laſt is more dangerous than that of a 
multitude, it being not ſo difficult 
to diſcover the defignes wherein 


many are cngag'd, as it 15 to pump _ 


out the ſecret plottings of one par- 
ticular perſon, 


CXXXV. 


Hen the Prince is ſollicited by 
a Grandee in ſome concern 
of great importance, and that he 
Is unwilling to grant his requeſt, 
he ought co conſider two points, one 


relating to the neceſſary circumſtan-_ 


Ces, as the cauſe from whence the 
diſcontent procecds, the perſon dif 
guſied, and the preſent conjuncure 


it 


——_—_ WM 


of time; the other, how requiſite } 
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it may be, to counterballance the re- 
faſal, by conferring ſome other boon 
on the Petitioner. 


CXXXVI, 


THEsg E good Soldier may be likened: 
| co poliſh'd Steel, which while 
it is handled preſerves i ies lultre and 
brightneſs, and on the contrary, 
tor want of being us'd , growes: 
ruſty,and that ruſt conſumes it,and in. 
time makes it contagious; So the 
| good Souldier, who is good only 
while he is handling his Arms, in 
the time of War, is prejudic'd in 
himſelf, and may prove dangerous- 
to others, when he is out of his pro» 
per element and employment, 


CXXXVII. 


- I 'N the competitions that happen: 
between two ſeveral parties, that 
which is excluded will be rather in-- 
clin'd to cloſe with a third party, 
than comply with that, between. 


ICILL, 


—— 
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whom and it the precedent com- 
petition Wade 


CXXXVIII. 

Here is not any thing (o prejudi- 
cial to mankind as a tranſcen- 
dent proſperity; for the effe&s of 
it, are, licentiouſncls, luxury, con» 
fidence to do miſchict, an 1rreclai- 
mable - inclination to difturb the 
publick by ſome novelty, and all the 
inconveniencies conſequent to {a. 

tiety. SY 


CXXXIX, 


TH E infamy of being temerarious 
is more prejudicial to a Military 
Commander, than the honour of-a 
Victory is advantageous to him 
inaſmuch as when he is chargeable 
with temerity, the blame is wholly _ 
attributed to him alone, but the ho+ 
nour of the viQory, and the proſpe- 
xOus management of affairs ( at leaſt 
according, to. the opinion of  ma- 


ny ) 


_—_ 
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ry ) is communicable alſo to others, 


CXL. 


lace there is frequent: neceflity of 

changing orders and deliberati- 
ons, in the time of War, according 
to the variety of accidents, it ſhould 
be the principal confideration of a 
chief Commander, ſo to accomme- 
date all things at the beginning, as 
if he had, as much as may be, tore- 
ſeenall events, and all counſels; in 
regard that, as the proſperous ſuc» 
cclſ:s engage the reſpeds and affe- 
Gions of the Army towards their 
General, ſo the contrary makes a 
proportionable abatement of the 
ſame reſpects and affeGions, and 
conſequently there is not that ſym- 
pathetical correſpondence which 
ought to be between them. 


CXLI. 
j- PF HE prudent perſon ought not 


to.cntertain any ſuſpicion that 
men 
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men diſtruſt his integrity, and if he 
does ſuſpe& it, he ſhould demean 
himſelf ſo as that the wicked may 
not be ſenſible of his having any 
ſuſpicion of them , leſt that upon 
that occaſion fear may augment their 
licentiouſneſs, and that, as to os | 
thers, there may not be an abate- 
ment of their diligence and prom- 
ptitude. 


CXLII, 


_ I S prudence in a man to make 

as it he knew nothing »of un- 
certain newes, or at leati to Keep 
it fo fecret, as not to betray any con» 
firmation thereof; in regard that 
many times, either it is abſolutely 


falle, or the credit to be given + 


thereto admits of a conſiderable dis 
minution. 


_— 


CXLIII. 
Hey who are induc'd to commit 


lome a in the night time pro- 
ceed 
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| cecd commonly upon fome ſinful 


motive, prcluming that the night 
covers in them what the day would 
diſcover,” to Wit, thcir fear and 
ſhame, 


CXALIV. 


OR this reaſon has God entruſt- 

£d Princes with the Government 

of thetr Dominions, that their Sub- 
jects may, in Order to the obtain- 


ing of their right, appeale trom 


that Law which is dumb, and as 
it were dead, and without force in 
ie ſelf, to the living Law which 
ought to be the Magiltrate, 


CXLV. 
THE principal commendation 
of military Diſciphne conlilts 
in not oppoling danger without ne- 


c{lity, by induſiry, patience and 


policy to defeat and clude the enter- 
priſcs of the Enemy, rather than by 
delixoying them ina crucl and bloody 
engagement. CALVI, 
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CALVI. 


Benefit conferr*d upon one who 

is perſuaded that he has re- 
ceiv'd an injury counterballanceable 
thereto, is not ſufficient to remove 
out of his diſaffccted mind the me- 
mory of the offence 3 eſpecially when 
the benefit comes at ſuch a time, as 
that it ſeems rather occaſion'd by 
neceſſity, than to proceed from good. 
wlll, 


CXLVII, 
THE Counſels and ſecret d.ſigns 
of Princes are molt commonly 
divulg'd after a manner much diffe- 
rent from that which is true in «&f- 


fect 5 and this they do purpolely to ; 


amuſe the Generality, that they may 
buly themſelves in diſcourſing of 
one thing, while another of difle- 
rent nature 15 in agitation, 


CXLVIIK 
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CALVIII. 


Eace is defirable and holy, when 
it ſmothers all diſtruſts and jea- 
louſtes, when it gives a check to all 
dangers, and when men are cxone- 
rated from all charges, and may re- 
pole themſelves without the leaſt 
fear of diſturbance. But when it 
hatches the contrary effects, it is a 
pernicious War, under the counter- 
- feit title of peace, and a peliilent 
poiſon under the name of a good 
Medicine, 


CXLIX, 


A-Mbaſſadors are the Eics and Ears 

of States, and the other pub- 
lick Miniſters are the SpeQaacles of 
the reſpeQive Princes by whom 
they are employed. 


CL. 


MJEns favours are to be meaſur'd: 
by the real effeRs, and not by 
tne 
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the external demonlirations thereot 3 
and yct it can hardly be imagin'd . 
how great a fatisfaCtion it is to a 
man, to be treated with the ceremo- 
nious part of courteſy and humanity. 
The reaſon of it may poſlibly be this, 
that every one is apt to think, that 
he deſerves more than he reccaves, 
and conſcqueatly is diſguſted when 
he perccives there is not that ac- 
count made of him which he thinks 


due to him. ; 


CLI, 
Ubjcas cannot be weil goyern'd 
without the exerciſe of {ome (e- 
verity at certain times, yet is there 
a neccflity that it ſhould be ſeaſon'd 
with a dextrous inlinuation of its 
bcing not fo much the inclination of 
the Prince to bz (ſevere, as that it is 
requiſite for the publick good, that- 
the reformation of ſome ſhould be 
occaſion*'d by the puniſhments in- 
flicted upon others. 
CLII, 


——— a [ EI 


| 


[4 
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CLI1I, 


A Man ſhould endeavor to refrain 

from whatever may cauſe the 
leaſt diſſatisfaction or prejudice to 
another. It is conſcquent therctore, 
that he ſhould never ſay any thing 


. cither in a mans preſence, or his ab- 


ſence, which may diſpleaſe him, un- 
leſs there be ſome neceflity of his fo 
doings in regard it is the greateſt 


" extravagance in the world, for a 


man to make a needleſs creation of 
Encmies to himſclf, 


- CLIT. 


E who runs himſclt into a dan- 
gcr without ever conlider:ing, 
of what concern it is likely to be, 
may be accounted a perton of a be- 
fiial humour, But he who knows 


the importance ct it, and yet freely 


expolcs himſclf thereto, either upon 
the neceflity there is of fo doing, or 


upon ſome honourable account, wulk 
be 
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a perſon of great courage, and true- 
ly magnanimous.. 


CLIV. 


FT 15a vulgar errour to affirm, that 

Learning and Study are prejudi- 
cial to the Brainz though perad- 
venture it might be truly ſaid of 
ſome one, who has a weak Brain, 
and is of an infirm conltitution 3 but 
where there is a conjunction of a 
good conſtitution, and the acciden- 
tal good. of Learning, it makes a 
moſt accompliſh'd perſon, and of an 
excellent Temperament, 


CLV, 


PT Hat glory is to be accounted 

vain which is purchas'd with 
any injury done to another 5 but the 
truc, f5lid, and immortal glory is 
that which couliti. not in the raining _ 
of N. ions, 4n4 dettruction of Ci- 
tics, buc rather in the conlolidation 
of Kingdoms, the affociation of 
Pro. 
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Provinces , the ſettlement 'of pub- 
lick tranquillity , the eſtabliſhment 
of Commerce, and the deliverance 
of people out of the miſcries and 
calamities attending humane nature, 


CLVI. 


L L the fruit and advantage of 

having obtain'd a viRtory con- 
fiſts in knowing how to uſe it, and 
it is a greater infamy not to know 
' how to uſe it, than not to have 
gain'd it; in regard it is more igno« 
minious for us to be deceiv*d in 
thoſe things that are within our 
power, than in thoſe that are not. 


CLVII. 


Nconfiderate and doubtful delibe- 
rations are not excuſable in any 
but thoſe whoſe concerns are in 
a diltrated and unfortunate po- 
{ture, or in a perſon whole thoughts 
are wholly bent upon Ambition, 


and one who bcing deſirous by - 
the 
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the ways imaginable to get himſelf 


a greater name, Is afraid he has not 
time enough to do it in, 


CLVIII. 
A L L humane actions are ſubje& 


to many dangers but this 15 
the advantage of wiſe men, that 


they know that what ever may hap» + 


pen does not always come to pals, 
but that upon ſome occaſion or 0- 
ther many dangers become none at 
all, many are ſtay*d off by prudence 
and induliryz and many are wea- 
ther'd out by patience and cquani- 
milky. 


CLIX. 

E who i5 more appichenſiye of 

tae fature than he ought to be, 
muſt not expe to be accounted a 
wiſe man, nor yet they who preſups 
polc for ccrtiain the dangers that arc 
but doubtiu!, and accordingly re 
Bulate all their dcliberations, as 


}. 
"T3 
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the danger were inevitable, But it - 
argues a certain magnanimity in that 
perſon, who knowing and through- 
ly conſidering the dangers, yet diſ- 
covers how that many times, either 
by fome uncxpeded chance, or by 
the afſifttance of Vertue, men cxtri- 
cate themlelves out of great difficul- 
. tics and inconveniences. 


CLX. 

T happens ſometimes, that when 

a Prince aſſumes thoughts of ag- 
grandizing bimſelf, or growes Jea- 
ſous of loling his Dominions , he 
takes occaſion to forget what obli- 
pations may ly upon him for bene- 
tits received. A remarkable initance 
of this kind of demeanor we find 
in Lewis Sforza, who inſtead of ex- 
preſſing his gratitude to CharlesV III. 
of France, tor the kindnefles he had 
received from him, contributed his 
afiitance for the driving of him out 
et Zraly, and fided with his _— 
an 


— 
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| and all only to -preſerve his own 


Concerns, and out of the apprehens-. 
fion he had of the greatneſs of 


Charles 


CLXI, 


N the giving and receiving of ad- 
vice there are many things to bel 
conſidered, but principally two, to 

wit, prudence in him who is to re-J 
ceive the advice, and fidelity in him 
whois to give it. For-counſel be-, 
ing nothing elſe but a diſcourſe con- 
fider'd and weigh'd by reaſon, in 
order to a diſcovery whether a thing 
ought to be done or not, if the 
perſon who is to receive the advice 
be not prudent, he will not accept of 
that which is given him for the beſt, 
but will follow that, which, accord- 
ing to his apprehenſion, ſcems moſt 
convenient inas much as not being 
prudent , he will be apt to fancy 
thoſe things that are moſt inconve- 
nicnt, and (o will never ſet himſelf 
ſcriouſly 


” 
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a | ſcriouſly to work as he ſhould do. Ys 
\. | On the other ſide, he who gives the | 
of F advice, it he be not faithful, will 
find ſo many ways to diſguiſe the 
truth, that many times that is put in 
execution, which is more beneficial 
1. F the Conſultee, than to the Con- 
Je f{ultor. 


CLXIIL 

E who intends: to:engage in a 
_ 1 warought to be alwaies prepar'd, 
{and co have his mind fortify*d againſt 
whatever event may happen, and to 
be ready to entertain all occurrences 3 
and he ſhould principally bethink 
himſelf not to enter into a war un- 
juſtly, and conſider well againſt what 
on WPotentate he is to be concern'd, what 
4. lallyances and combinations may be 
made againſt him , and laſtly ex- 
amine his own forces and thoſe of 
his Adverſary, and what confede- 
. ates either party may have. 


F 
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CLXIII. | 

TJ HE ambition of a General 
often proves pernicious to the 
State by which he is employ'd. For 
it is the ordinary humour of ſuch 
perſons to be backward in putting a 
period to the War, even when they 
may do it with honour and advan» 
tage, that they may continue longer 
in their charges, and by that conti- 
nuance they gain the affteQions of, 


the Soldiery, and ſo are ina fair way 
to their aſſumption of Soveraignty, 
He who has a powerful Army at his 
devotion has the command of all as 
far as that can extend its Quarters. 


CLXIV. 
\ RE men deſirous of coming in- | 
to great repute and eſteem? Let | 
them be always careful of doing 
thoſe things which are commend- 
able and of good report; inaſmuch 


48 vertuous actions are not the cfes 
.of 


| of honour, but honour is the effe& 


and recompence of yertuous ations: 


CLXY 


JT is generally acknowledg'd by 

all, that the Government of a 
Country by one ſingle perſon, when 
he is but tolerably good, is better 
than that of a greater number,though 
it be granted that they alſo are good. 
And it may be withal rationally con- 
cluded, that in a greater number 
of Govenours there may be a greater 
likelihood of degeneration from the 
principles of Government, and a 
greater combination of Tyranny, 
than there can be in one individual 
perſon. 


CLXVT. 


O frame inſtructions for the par- 
© ticular bencfit of every one, is 
a very difficult task 3 but it is much 
more difficult to put ſuch a project in 


execution 3 in regard that men 


F 2 know 
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know well enough what they ought 
to do, but they are extrgamly backs. | 
ward in applying them(clves to the 
performance thereof... Let him there- 
fore who thinks that application in» 
cumbent upon him, endeavour to of- 
fer a certain violence to his own 
diſpoſition, and make that habitual 
which yet admits of no greater per- 
feion than that of defire; by 
which means, he will cafily attain 
whatever ſhall be taught him, and-J 
will voluntarily do any thing, ac- | 
cording as reaſon ſhall command | 
him, or experience dire& him, 


CLEXVII. | 
F 2 HE acquiſition of a great Efiate 
or Honour is a thing commen- }; 
dable, provided it be done without 
' fraud or any indire& means; yet | 
{o great is the corruption of mane | 
kind, that men commonly are am- 
bitious of high titles, and magiſtracy, 
aSif they were illuſtious and magni» 
ficent 
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ficent of themlelves, and did not 
derive- their true value and clieem, 
from the vertue of thoſe who are 
deſervedly advanc'd thereto, + 


CLXVIII. 

Mili-ary Commander ought fo 

to mind all things as if he had 
not charg'd any perſon with the care 
thereof; and this, not only out of 
the diſtruſt he ſhould have that his 
commands may not be punCtually 
executed, but alſo out of this con- 
ſideration, that his Soldiers will be 
more forward to execute his orders, 
when they fhall-find him fo labort- 
ous and vigilant himfclt. 


CLXIX. 


| RE who would prognoſiicate 
, 


what will be the effects of ano- 
ther mans deliberation , ought, to 
avoid being decciv'd, to conlider 
ſerioutly, not only what a prudent 
perſon would be inclin'd to do upon 


E3-- the 
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' the like emergency, but allo to 
meaſure the abilities and diſpoſition 
of the delibcrator. 


CLXX, 
A Phyſician who undertakes fo. 
cure the infirmity of ſome par- 
ticular member, is very careful that 
the medicine he applies does not pre» 
judice any other member; ſo ought 
that privy Councellor, who is to ad- 
viſe his Prince, to be ſo his remem-. 
brancer of the concerns of the Com- 
monwealth, as that he is. withal. 
mindful- of the honour and preſer» 

vation of the Prince. 


"T Here 1s not any man of ſo weak 
abilities, but that he may mas 
nifeſily perceive the difference there 
is betzyeen aCtions proceeding from 
fear and errour, and thoſe which 
proceed from fraud and an evil in- 
f£nt1oD., 
CLXXII, 


roO3Z3 F 
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CLXXII. 


HE who knows in himſelf what 

is advantageous, and for the 
good of the Commonwealth, and 
yet forbears communicating it to 
others, is an inſignificant member 


of that Body. 


.CEXXIHI, 


A Commander may make a re- 

treat upon two occaſions, either 
out of timorouſneſs , or prudence 3 
the former whereof is reproachable, 
the other deſerves commendation, in. 
regard it ſeems to wave the hazard- 
ing of what is not ſufficiently ſec- 
cur'd. That viQory tis the moſt advan- 
tageous and moſt glorious, which is 
gain'd with the lealt loſs and cffuſion 
of the Souldiers blood. 


CLXXIV. 


AS the Soul, which ordinarily 
ought to be the Governeſs of 
F 4. the... 
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the Body, becomes a Tyrant, when, 
regarding only her own excellency, 
in compariſon of the Body, ſhe fo 
thinks of her (elf, as not to allow 
any part of time for the ſervice of 
the body, whereby the latter is { 
weakned, and rendered uncapable 

of performing its offices : So, on 
the contrary , they who make the | 
Body Lord over the Soul, and cm- 
ploy their whole time in ſatisfying 

the appetites thereof, without reſer-- 
ving (ome part for the other,can ne- 

ver become vertuous, nor have any 

valour in themſelves. | 


CLXXV, 


Varice is, no doubt, much more 

blameable in a Prince, than in a 
private perſon; not only upon this 
ſcore, that the Prince having more 
to diltribute, fruſtxates men of the - 
benefits they expet from him, but 
alſo in regard , that whatever the 
private perſon hath, he may diſpole 
thereof 
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thereof without any others being 


- much concern'd in it. But whatever 


the Prince has, he has chic fly for the 
benefit of others 3 what therefore he 
retains to himſelf is ſo much de- 
duced out of what men ſhould se- 
ceive from him. 


CLXXVI., 


inces have cauſe to be more 
diftruſiful than other perſons ,. 


- not only in tegard they are many 


times flatter*d, but alſo that many 
doubtful advertiſements are propos*d: 
to then, and that it is a difficult mat- 
ter for them to follow thoſe that are 
moſt advantageous to their concerns. 


CLXXVIIE, 
f Prince who has the moſt ob- 
liging way to gain the aft.ai- 


- ons of his People, makes a great 


diſcovery of an excellent good na» 


ftnre, and withal = a certain 


demonſtration of his being uncharge- 
F5 able 
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able with the vice of Pride, which 
brings an odium upon the vertues. 
themſelves. 


| CLXXVIII. 

W Hen any of the Enemies forces. 
fall off from him, and come. 

into thy ſervice, it is no ſmall hap- 
pineſs if they. prove faithful to thee 3 
inaſmuch as the forces of. the enemy 
axe much more weakned, by the de» 


fetion of thoſe who deſert him,. .. | 


than by the loſs of thole who are 
killd ; though the name of turn- 
coat, or. fugitive be (uſpicious 1n 
new-rais'd men, and odious in old. 


Souldiers. 


CLEXXIX, 

;N. military. concerns, the proſpe- 
rous ſucceſs of the viQorious 
Prince proceeds for the molt part . 
from the want of Counſel and Con- 
duct.in the Enemy, And thence ie 
comes, that it is a difficult task to 
ſubdue 
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ſubdue him who knows the extent 
of his own forces and thoſe of his 
Enemy. Beſides, the performances * 
of the Souldiery are to be attributed 
more to their gallantry chan to their 
multitude, and ſometimes the ad- 
vancement they make depends more 
on the advantages of the place, where 
the engagement happens, than upor: 
their perſonal valour. 


CLXXX, 


MEN, Armes, Mony, and Pro- 
viſions are the ſinews of War ; 
but of theſe four, the two former 
are the moſt neceſſary; in regard 
that reſolute men, well Arm'd, will 
make a ſhift to find mony and pro- 
viſions ; but thoſe two laſt will not. 
ſocaſily find Mcn and Arms. 


CLXXXI. 
Wen the Prince is ſurrounded 
by. his familiar friends in a. 


time that requires nothing of _— 
S. 
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- he communicates his favours to 
thoſe who are moſt acceptable to 
him, and moſt complyant with his 
humour, But when he has ſome great 
deſign to carry on, he knows how 
to make a diſtinQion between thoſe 
who are purely favourites, and ſuch 
as may be more ſerviceable to hims 


CLXXXILI. 


Perſon reputed to be of great 
*** condu& and well experienc'd 
in the management of affairs, who 
can maintain ten thouſand men, is 
more to be fear'd and eſteem?*d than 
ten others confederated together 
with each of them five thouſand 
men3 in regard they are tedious 
and dilatory in the concerting of 
their deſignes,and much time is com- 
monly loſt ere they can be unani- 
mouſly brought to reſolye upon the 
lame end. 
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CEXXXIIL. 


Hat perſon who is deſirous to be 

entertain'd into the ſervice of 
ſome Grandee, ſhould rather pitch 
upon one of {ome repute for his pru- 
dence , than one notorious for his 
ignorance : inregard that if his de- 
pendence be on a wiſe man, he will 
find means to ingratiate himſelt in- 
to his favour z but with an ignorant 
man, his applications will in all 
likelihood prove incffeQual, by 
reaſon of the want of apprehenſion 
in the perſon to whom they a 
made. 


CLXXXIV, 


Y & HE affairs of this world are in 
a perpetual fluxe of uncertainty 

and inſtability 3 yet arc they always 
in a progreſſive courſe towards the 
end to which they ought to tend ac- 
cording to their nature. But this 
progrels meets with greater ob- 
ſiruGions 
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ſiructions than we imagine,in regard 
that we meaſure their motion ac- 


cording to our life, which is of no 


ercat duration, and not according 
to their continuance , which ſeems 
long to us in reſpe& of our elves. 
And thence it comes , that the 
judgements which we make of 
them are commonly falle and de- 
feQive. 


CLXXXV. 


'N things of importance , he 


' who does not take into his 
conſideration all the particulars 
relating thereto, cannot frame a 
right judgement of them; in re- 
gard that any ſingle circumſtance, 
how. inconſiderable ſoever it be, 
may change the whole face of the 
thing which is to be judg'd. Yet 
true it is, that many times, a man 
may frame a good judgement there» 
of, though he have the knowledge 


but of the affair only in general; | 


and | 
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| and on the contrary, he who knows 


the particulars may be guilty of a 


| greater miſcarriages in regard that 


if his head be not clear, and diſen- 
gag*d from paſſion, his attention to 
the particular part will confound 
and diſturb his apprehenſion of the 
whole matter under conſideration, 


CLXXXVI. 
J]7 is a great felicity fora man to ſee 


.* his Enemy caſt down and lying. 


at his mercy-z but the. greater his 
happineſs is, to whom that happens, 
the greater reaſon he has to make a 
commendable uſe of that victory, 


' by expreſliog his clemency and rea- 


dine(s to forgive, it being the par- 
ticular mark and property of a great 
and generous ſou]. 


CLXXXVII. 


| F A. N inferiour Prince ought not 


to hazard all he has in one fight 
for it he get the better, he only. 
gains 
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' gains the more glory; if he mil- 
carries, he is ruin'd to all intents and 
purpoſes. | 


CLXXXVIII. 


WE find that in the ordinary. 


differences which happen be- 
eween men upon the civil account, 
and in the diſeaſes whereto men are 
ſubje&, the Judges and Phyſicians 
have recourſe to the judgements of 


thoſe who have been anciently emi- - 


nent in thoſe ſeveral Profeſſions; 
The fame may be ſaid of affairs of 
State andPolicy, that it were expe- 
dient the preſent Stateſmen con(ul- 
ted the directions of the Ancients, 
who have been eminent for the good 
Government and civilization-of ſuch 
as were ſubje& to them. 


CEXXXIX, 

'T Here are many who ſeem to be 
highly diligent in the reading 

of ancient Hiſtories, and to take a 
Pals 


—— 
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particular divertiſement therein, by 
reaſon of the remarkable variety of 
accidents which occur; but few ap- 
ply themſelves to the imitation 
thereof; and that with the greater 
reproach to themſclves, in that they 
think it a thing not only difficult, 
but alſo indeed 1mpoſlible ; as if the 
Heavens, the Sun, and the Elements 
had chang'd their motions,order and 
influences, in compariſon of what 


- they were heretofore, 


CXC, 


if þ H E Friendſhip there is between 

perſons of quality, of a pri» 
vate condition , proceeds from the 
mutual correſpondence of their 
minds, and the confonancy of their 
humours and diſpoſitions. But a- 
mong Princes, this correſpondence 


of humours does not always beget 


amity, but ſometimes, out of a cer- 
tain judgement which they frame 
to themſelves, of the advantages ac- 
crueing 
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_ crueing by the contra@&ion of ſuch 
Friendſhips, and ſometimes their | 
confederations are the effe&s of the 
preſent exigences forcing them 
thereto» 


CXxCt. 

APretlity is the Touch-ſione 

which diſtinguiſhes between 
thoſe who are friends out of delign, 
and thoſe who are really ſuch. It, 
makes a full diſcovery of the fideli-. 
ty and conſiancy of ſome, and how 
flight and ſuperfluous others may be. 
$o that a man has this benefit by ad- 
verſity, that there are driven from 
bim, without the help of a Staff, | 
all that chrong of perſons whoſe | 
ſouls are mercenary and of no va- 
lue, full of avarice and ingratitude, 
and there remain behind only thoſe 
minds which are fortune proof, and 
ſuch as cannot be ſurmounted by 


Adveility. 


CXCII, 
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CXCIL 


HE who founds a Commonwealth, 

and eſtabliſhes Laws for the go+ 
verntment thereof, ought to have 
preſuppos'd that men are inclin'd to 
wickedneſs, and will make a dif- 
covery of that inclination , upon 
any occaſion that ſhall offer it ſelf. 
And when the malignity lies con» 
ceal'd for ſome time, it procceds 
. from ſome ſecret cauſe, which, for 
want of having ſeen the experience 
of the contrary, was not obſerv'd 3 
but it is afterwards dilcover'd by 
time, which brings all things to 
| light, 


CXCIII, 


NoEurrlity, of its own nature, is 
full of danger, in as much as it 


. \ gives offence, on the one ſide, to the 


| ſtronger party, who cxpeQRed to be 
ſided withal upon the fcore of his 
grandeur, and on the other to the 
weaker, 
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- weaker, who takes it unkindly, and 
thinks it an injury that he is not aſſili- 
ed and relieved. So that the neutral 
party is neither ſecur'd againlt an 


encmy, on the one fide, nor pre- 


ſerves a firiend, on the other. 


CXCIV. 
S long as a P:ince continues in 
a neutral condition, every one 
endeavours to carels him, & to draw 


him to his party, and conſequently he . 


is honour'd, and not only enjoys 
his neutrality in quietneſs, but allo 
makes an advantage of it by the pre- 
ſents he receives from thoſe who 
would lure him into their Allyance 
whercas if he has once declar'd 
himſelf, he has loſt the ſatisfaction 
of being a ſpectator of the diffe- 
rence, and one of the contending 


parties muſt look upon him as an. 


enemy, though the reaſons and mo- 
tives he had to appear againſt him 
be never ſo plauſible, 

| CXCV. 
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CXCV. 


| JT is a hard queſtion to decide, whe- 


ther be the more ambitious perſon, 
he who is deſirous to keep what he is 
poſſeſs'd of, or he who endeavours 
to make new Conqueſts. For ma- 
ny times great alterations are caus'd 
by him who is peaceably poſle(sd, 
in regard the fear of loſing begets 
in ſuch perſons the ſame inclinati- 


.ons, Which they have who would 


conquer- Nay ſometimes, he who 
is poſſeſsd does not think himſelf 
ſecure, if he be not always in a readi- 
nels to make new acqueſts, and to 
do that, there is a neceſſity of ha- 
ving forces, and thoſe muſt be in 
ation, anſwerably to the ambitious 
delires of thoſe by whom they are 
maintain'd, 


CXCVI. 


T Hole who are entruſted with the 


adminiſtration of publick of- 
fices, 
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fices,or the government of Provinces, 


ought to have theſe three con-. 


ditions 3 to wit , That they havea 
tenderneſs and affe&ion for thole 
who are under their jurisdiqion 3 
that they be inveſted with ſufficient 
authority to conſtrain, where it is re» 
quiſite 3 and that they be perſons re- 
markable for their juſtice and valour. 
But with this precaution into the 
bargain, that they who are advanc'd 


to the Government of others be ſuch - 


as have been in their younger days 
govern'd and directed by others. 


CXCVII. 
N all the reſolutions of this 
world, there 1s an intermixture 
of good and evil; God having (o 
order'd it , that men might be the 
more ſenſible of the imperfe&ion of 
their preſent ſtate. But it is the 
part of a prudent perſon to counter» 
ballance the good and evil, and to 


embrace that reſolution wherein 
he 
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he finds either leſs evil, or more 


| good, 


CXCVIII. 


Clnce man 1s to look on his own 

good and preſervation as his 
main concern, he ought not in rea- 
ſon to be tax*d with any inconſtan- 
cy, when upon the viciffitude of 
human affairs, he alſo admits ſome 
change in his defigns and pro» 


. | cedure, yet continuing conſtant and 
| reſolute as to the end he had pro- 


pos'd to himſelf. And this is but 
to follow the example of good Pi- 
lots, who being bound for ſuch a 
Port , yet upon alteration of wind 
and weather ſeem to change their 
courſe, but (till in the mid(t of the 
tempeſt they mind the proſecution 
of their voyage, and the preſerya- 
tion of the Veſſel, 


En 
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wt —_—_ 


Greck Proverb, that an Army of 
Deer having a Lyon in the head of 
| it, is more terrible than an Army of |{ 
a Lyons headed by a Deer. But it is 
| however requiſite, that both Coms- | 
manders and Souldiers ſhould be, 
good , that it may not happen as, 
Ceſar (aid going againſt Pompey, that 
he went againſt a Captain without 
Souldiers 3 and afterwards going | 
againſt Afranius, that he was to en. 
6 gage an Army without a Captain. 


+. + 8 
TT Here are four ſorts of men who 
| are always mention'd with ho- 

| nour. Firſt, they who have been 
| highly ſucceſſeful in the — | 
{ an 
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and promotion of true Religion. 
Secondly, thoſe who have been the 
founders of States and Kingdoms, | 
E {ind ſetled the Government thereof 
& Fby good Laws. Thirdly, they who = 
N Fhave been Succcflors tothe laſt men» | 
© Ttion'd, and have made great dila- | 
| [cations of the Empires which they Y 
f [found ſo eſtabliſhed. And lafily, per- 
f |{ons who have been great Promotors 
IS ]of Literature, and Patrons of learned 
i- Imen, On the contrary, the teachers 
bf a falſe Religion or deſtroyers - 
a bf the true, the diſturbers of Go- | 
at F:ernmen!, and the enemics of Learn» | 
ut Eg and Vertne, have been, through 
'S kl! ages, infamous and deteliable, "4 


Ne 
CCI. 


A People which. bath been: accu» 

| ſtomed to live in ſervitude;being 
2k to their ' own liberty, may be: 
0” Fkencd to a Bealt that has been kept 
ne © Park, which having once got 
ng of it, will be continually miſ- 
Tat | chieyous, 
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chievous, till at laſt it be either de- 


firoy'd or brought into its former , 


reltraint. 
CCH. 


WW E -ought to be very moderate 


and cautious in the commen- 
dations of perſons. For as it is na- 
tural for any one, fo reſent his being 
diſparag*d, ſo, on the contrary, ex- 
cellive commendation ( beſides the 


hazard it implies of his judgement | , 


who commends,and the greatneſs of 
his merit who is commended) is 
many times offenſive to him who 
hears it, That portion of ſelf love, 
which every one has, even though 
he is not ſenſible of it, makes us im- 
mediately apply to our ſelves the 
commendations and diſcommenda- 
tions which we hcar given to others, 
and conſequently we imagine ovy, 


elves concerned therein, though 


they are not purpoſely direted 
?0 US, 
CCIII. 
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CCIII, 
W Hen the Prince has fortify'd 
himſelf with the allyances - 
of excellent Captains, valiant, Soul» 
diers, Arms, Mony, and firong 
places, his next work muſt be to 
weaken the Forces, and to defeat the 
delignes of ' the Enemy; and that 
is done more ſlowly or with greater 
expedition, according as occaſion 
C | - offers it ſelf, which is the ſource of 
' every great and tranſcendent ation. 

D CCIV. 
2 | JT ſeldom happens, that a ver- 
bh} = tuous man will be ambitious of 
ſoveraignty by indire& ways,though 
his aim therein may be good; and 
that a wicked perſon being once 
become great, will ever uſe that 
"| authority well, which he has attain'd. 
by evil courſes. 
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CCV = 


Hough a Succe flor inGovernment 


be not fully ſo remarkable for 
his vectue as the perſon whom he 
fucceds, yet may he maintain the 
fiate in the ſame grandeur he found 
it, by the vercue of his Piedecefior, 
and make his advantage of the 0- 
thers labours. But if it happen 
that he do:s not live long, and that 


he be again ſucceeded by ore that *'] 


does not follow the. footſteps of the 
former, ſuch a State muſt needs 
degencrate. So; on the contrary, 
if two perſons, both eminent for 
the greatneſs of their vertue, hap- 
pen to be immediate Governours of 
the ſame Province, they commonly 
do great things, and give a [mait' 
{iroke to: the firm cliabliſhment of 
their Government. - 


- 


CCVI. 
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CCVI. 


i! is a thing out of all contro- 

verſly, that if there be'not Soul- 
diers where there are men enough, 
it proceeds from ſome defect in the 
Prince, and not from that of Na- 
ture, or the ſituation of the Coun«+ 
try, or -genius of the Inhabitants. 


'And thence it comes, that wile 
Princes keep up the exerciſe of War 
. Even in the times of peace. 


CCVII. 


IN a well-regulated Common- 


wealth , the good Services and 
merits of Citizens ſhall make no- 
pica for their Crimes, if they be of 


any importance. For rewards be- 


Ing appointed for well -doing, and 
puniſhment for miſcarriages, it is 


«an aggravation of their lapſes who 


have done wcll, that they have 
done fo, and therefore if they do 


amils, there is no account made 


G 3 of. 
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of th-ir former vertuous demeanour- 


CCVIII. 

HE who would reform a City, 

to the general fatisfaQion 
of all its Tohabitants, ſhould «n+ 
deavour what he can to retain the 
ancient Cuſtoms, and that courſe 
of life which the people was tradi- 
tionally inclin'd to, that it may not 
ſeem to the Generality, that there 
is any alteration in the Government, 
though really there be, and that the 
conſtitution thereof is a quite diffe- 
rent thing trom what it was before. 
For it is the humour of the Popu- 
lace, to be contented and layd a- 
ſleep with that which ſeems, as 
much as with that which really is; 
and many times there are greater di- 
ſtuibances occafion'd by that which 
ſecms to be, than there are by that 
which really is. 


'CClx 


IIS 
= 
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CCIX 


HE vice of Ingratitude pro- 

ceeds either from avarice, or 
difiraſt. When therefore a Prince 
or State ſends out a General upon 
ſome important expedition , and 
the other growes highly into repute 
thereby 3 (uch a Prince or State is 
oblig'd to acknowledge and recom- 
pence the ſervice done them. But 


- if, on the contrary, they diſhonour 


or affront him, avarice prompts 
him co commit ſome inexcuſable 
fault, and (o he brings himſelf into 
perpetual infamy. 


CCX, 
A Mvition has ſo great an influence 
over the heart of man, that ic 
keeps a perpetual poſſeſſion thereof, 


. The reaſon of it is, that mans dif- 


poſition being naturally inclin'd 
to deſire all things, and his de- 
fires always exceſſively ſurmounting 


G. 4 the 


—_ q—_— 
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' the means of obtaining then, proves 


a continual occaſion of diſcontent, 
and repining. Thence proceeds the 
variety of mens conditions , inal- 
much as their labouripg:to augment, 
and the fear of loſing what they 
are poſſeſ?d of, occaſions Quarrels, 
Animoſities, and Wars, and thoſe 
are the fore-runners of the ruin: of 
one Province, and the aggrandiza- 
tion of another. 


CCXI. 


T Hat Prince who would keep up 

his Eſtate in a flouriſhing con- 
dition, will not only be carcful in 
the removing of preſent ſcandals, but 
alſo uſe his urmoſt indultry in pro- 
viding againſt ſuch as may happen. 
In regard that if he miake timely 
proviſion againſt them, they are 
calily reformd ; whereas if the evil 
be grown up to a head, the remedy 
comes too late, 


CCXAIL 
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CCXII, 

\T is not to be admir'd, that thoſe 
Princes who are very powertul! 
and have a numcrous iſſue ſhould 
have their thoughts much bent upon 
War; and that, either out ot a 
motive of honour, or to make pro- 
vilion for their progeny , by Mili- 
tary Employments, or torreign Go- 


. vernments,. if they have Colonics in 


remote parts of the worldz or 
laſtly to prevent the dilturbances 
which may be occafion'd by the dif. 
ferent pretenſions of younger Bro- 
thers, 


CCXlIL. 


"THE wile ſervant ought to imi- 
tate the excellent Phy fician and 
foreſee what he ſhould hope or tr«r, 
neither hoping nor fearing more 
or kefs than is convenicyt, ſo that 
he 'may always know wh.ther his 
hope be in its augmentation, or at 
G 5 _ '' 
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1's full height, or in its declinirg. 
ltate, and accordingly prognolti- 
cate what he is to exp.Ct. Bcing 
thus precaution'd, he will have his 
Judgment as ic were in his hand, 
not ſuffering it to be hceightned by 
hope, or to be depreſs*d by fear : 
and (o he will prudently manage the 
Aﬀairs of bis Maſter, whoſe advan- 
tage he minds equally with his 
own repute, in the Negotiatica. 
wherein he is employ'd. 


CCXIV.. 


Lato: would have the devoir of a 
good Citizcn to confilt in thele 
four things z to wit, that he ſhould 
be prudent in diſerning well what 
is moſt conducive to the common 
.good, as well as to things preſent, 
as to come z that he be juſt, in di-, 
ſiributing to every one what is due 
to him 3 that he be vertuous, in ſur. 
mounting the fear which commonly 


obliructs he exerciſes of vertues 
and 
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and laſtly, that hc have an abſolute 
ſoveraignty over his affcQions, 


CCXV. 


T H E ſhorteſt and ſurcſt way for 
Princes to wake a mutual difco- 
very of their different deſignes, is 
that of Ambaſſadors, eſpecially. if 
they be perſons of great repute cither 
upon the ſcore of. the Grandeur of 
thier Maſters, or that of their own. 
Vertue, Forit being their buſineſs 
to treat always with great perſons, 
and diligently to weigh the aQiony, 
deportment, words, and advices of 
thoſe with whom they. negotiate, 
and alſo thoſe of the Piince himſelf, 
they from the preſent conjunAure 
of. affairs infer what is moſt likely. 
to- come to paſs afterwards. | 


| CCXVI. 
W 


Hen men propoſe to. them- 
of great importance , they, ought, 


ſelves the doing of ſome thing 
with. 
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with all the induſtry they can, pre- 
pare themſ:Ives for it, that when' 
Opportunity ofiers it felt, they may 
be ready to put their defign in ex- 
ecution, When therefore all the 
preparatives are cautiouſlly made, 
there ſhould be no diſcovery made 
thereof till the opportunity of action 
does itz and then if there be a neg- 
I:& in' the exccution, it argues that 
the perſons concern'd therein were 
not (utficiently prepar'd, or wanted 
courage tO Carry It One 


| CCXxVII, 
TDfiriburive Juſtice in a political 
' Government - ought to be re- 
gulated according to Geometrical 
proportion, to wit, according to the 
quality of perfons : otherwiſe, it is 
not juſtice : as we ſee, that infamy 
to a perſon of mean extraction a- 
mounts to little, ' but 'to-one nobly 
deſcended, it is the moſt indigeſiible 
puniſhment... That Magiſtrate there- 
fore 
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fore who proceeds to the cognizance 
of merits and miſcarriages, favours 
and diſgraces, by the fame meaſure, 
not conlidering the diverlity there 
may be between ſome perſons and 
others, according to their ſeveral 
qualifications, is defective jn the 
underſtanding of his duty; in re- 
gard, that perſons of noble birth 
are diſcourag*d by the ignominy of 
being reduc'd to an cqual rank with 
their 1nferiours, and thoſe, of the 
meaner ſort, finding themſelves 
treated as perſons of better -extra- 
Gion, grow thereby the more inſo- 
lent and inſupportable. 


CCXVIIIl. 


Wien the Forces of a Prince'are 

regulated by prudence and 
conduct, they do admirable things, 
ſecuring his own concerns , and 
thoſe ot his friends, cauſing confu- 
ſion and aſtoniſhment to his enemies, 


_CCxIh, 
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CCXIX, 


FT may eafily be obſerv'd by a 

perſon who ſball examine things 
preſent with a rcfleFion on the 
paſt, how that in all Cities, and a- 
mong all Nations, there are now 
the ſame inclinations, and the ſame 
humours., as were heretofore, So 
that it is. no hard matter, for ſuch 
an Examiner, from the things patt, 
to foreſee what may happen in any 
Commonwealth, and conſcquently 
that Prudence adviſes the praQiſing 
of the ſame remedies which were 
uſed by the Ancients, But in regard 
thoſe conliderations have either been 
negleQed, or not fully comprehend- 
ed by ſuch as read, or if. they have 
been read,. they. have not been un- 
derſtood by thoſe who govern, it 
follows, that the ſame ſcandals and 
miſgovernments happen at all times 


CXX,. 
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CCXX, 


THE only. way to mke a City 

flouriſh is to uſe all poſſible en+ 
deavours to. ſupply it with Inhabi- 
tantsz. and that is done either by 
love or force. *Tis done by the for- 
mer, when the ways to it are free 
and ſecure to firangers. who axe. de- 
firous to make their habitations 
 therez by the latter, when the 
neighbouring places are delſtroy'd,. 
and the Inhabitants thereof obliged 
to tranſplant chemſclves thither, 


CCXXI, 


A Small Republick cannot (ofely 

be pollc{sd of a City that is 
ſtronger and greater. than it ſelf. For 
otherwiſe its. caſe would be like that 
of a Tree, whole branches being 
too weighty for. its boal, weaken it 
that the firſt blaſt of wind lays it 


on the ground, 
CCXxXxlb. 
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CCXXII. 


A Prince or Republick ſhould ſub- 

mit to any terms rather than 
have recourſe to that Nation from 
which it hath affiltance. For there 
cannot be a more plauſible occaſion 
for a Prince or Republick to poſlels 
themſelves of a City or Province, 
than when they ſend their Forces for 
the defence thereof. - 


CCXXI.I. 


F all Eflates that is the moſt mi- 

ſerable, whether it be the caſe 
of a Prince or Republick, when they 
are reduc'd to ſuch EXtremities , 
that they can neither accept of a 
Peace, nor carry on a War. . Such 
1s the condition of thoſe who on 
the one fide are over-cruſh'd by the 
conditions that are proffer'd them of 
a peace, and on the other being ob- 
lig'd to continue the War, are forc'd 
to become a prey either to thoſe 
who 


> we AQ,__>,.1N(a\+' i# wge A © wh pus 


bs. 4 
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{ who are their Auxiliaries, or to their 
Enemies, 


CCXXIV, 
HE welfare of a Government 
conſiſts in this that the ſubjeRs 
be ſo kept in, as that they have 
not the power, nor any reaſon to 
make a diſturbance, And this is 
done, either by making all ſecure 
in. depriving them of the means of 


| * doing evil, or gratifying them ſo 


well, as that they may not have any 
phufible reaſon to deſire a chang 
of Government. | : 


CCXXV. 


Te E Prince who is ſet upon by 

another greater than himſelf, 
can hardly commit a greater er- 
rour than to refuſe all overtures of 
* accommodation , eſpecially when 
they are offer'd him; in regard that 
what is proffer'd cannot be fo in- 
conſiderable but that ſome advan- 
| | tage 
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tage accrewes to him who accepts of 


it, and is conſider'd as part of a 
victory obtain'd by him. 


CCXXVI. 


Mong the marks whereby it 
may be known what conditt- 

on a State is in, we are to conſider 
the correſpondence there is between 
it and its neighbours. For when it 
is ſo govern'd, as that its Neigh- 


bours to gain its friendſhip become. 


its Penfionaries, it is a certain ar- 


gument that ſuch. a State is in a 


flour.ſhing condition-: but when thi2 
neighbours that are inferiour to it, 
are as ſo many Suckers thereto, 
perpetually draining its Exchequer, 
it is a great figy of weaknels or 
want of conduc, - or corruption in 
the Government. 


CCXXVII. 
MEN in their aQions, eſpeci- 


ally thoſe of importance, ought 
co 
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( . . 
to confider, what is moſt convenient 
to be done, and to accommodate 


themſelves to the preſent conjun- 
cturez for they who either through 


* an unfortunate eleRion, or out of a 


mutinous humour can admit of no 
acquieſcence with the preſent time, 
live for the moſt part in a wretched 


condition, ever repining, and vainly 


expcQing a change of affairs. 


CCXXVIII. 


Hat ſome men are ſucceſsful in 
their undertakings, and others 
not, it is to be attributed to their 
complyance or” diſcomplyance with 
the time proper for the execution 
thereof. Thence is it that we ſay 
ſome men proceed in their aGcions 
inconſiderately, and as if they were 
ſurprized, while others do nothing 


. without a previous circumſpe@ion 


and ſcrutiny into all the particulars 
that may occur in their deport- 
ment. 

CCXXIX, 
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CCXXIX. 


"PT Hat Commander who would 
have a City obſtinately defend 
it (c1f,-,or an Army once engag'd to 


fight it out to the laſt man , ought ' 


above all things to inſiauate tnto 
them a perſuiſfion of the neccility 
there is of fighting. 


CCXXX. 


TFT H E wiſe Chieftain who propos, 


ſes to himſclf the conqueſt of a 
Country or Province, ought to 
mealure the difficulties he may meet 
withal, by confidering the N:ceflity, 
which may force the Inhabitants of 
the Country to defend themſelves, 
an{werably to the greatneſs of the 
neceflity inthoſe-who are to'defend 
themſclves again{thim, to make ac- 
count that his expedition will be. 
more 0r lefs difficult, 


CCXAXI, 


_— 
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CCXXXI, 


A Mong other points of Military 

Diſcipline,a wiſe Captain ought 
to be eſpecially careful , what. per- 
ſons they are who take the word 
from himz and to take order that 
his Souldiers: believe not any but 
their own Officers, who are not like- 
ly to ſay any thing to them but what 
they are entruſted withal. For want 


'fct-a punctual obſervance of this 


point, incredible diſorders have ma» 
ny times happen'ds | 


CCXXXII, 
IN a Military expedition, it 13 
much better to ſend one ſingle 
perſon , though endu'd but with 
ordinary prudence, than two toge- 
ther, though ' very valiant perſons, 
inveſted with equal authority. 


CCXXXIIL, 
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CXXXIM. 


Come Cities and Provinces, which 

have held out againſt all extremi- 
ties of War, have been reduc'd by 
ſome extraordinay example of ge- 
nerolity, humanity, or chaſtity, Of 


this there are many examples in the 


Roman Hiſtories» 


CCXXXIV. 


H E who is over-carneſily deſirous: 

of being lov'd, if he exceed ever 
ſolittle in the artifices of inſinuating 
himſelf, becomes contemptible; and, 
on the contrary, he who is over 
deſirous to be fear'd, if he exceeds 
the true meaſure, becomes odious. 
He who can obſerve a mean in theſe 
procedures muſt be a perſon of a 
great and exemplary vertue. 


CCXXXV, 
H E only way fo avoid the in- 
famy or danger which is conſe- 
quent 


-- 


juent to the giving of counſel, is, to 
ake things moderately, to give ad- 
vice without paſſion, and to defend 
t with modeſtly ; So that the Prince 
r City, who receives and follows 
he advice may do it voluntarily, and 
10t ſeem to be over-ſway'd by the 
- | [mportunity of him who is con- 
| lulted, 


CCXXXVI. 


ſh HE wiſe Captain who has to 
do with a new Enemy, whoſe 


reputation is great, ſhould make a 


previous tryal of his Souldiers, by 
{mall engagements with the Enemy, 
before he comes to the hazard of a 
pitch'd Battel, to the end that by 
luch preluſory skirmiſhes there may 
be an abatement made of that ter- 
rour, which the noiſe and reputati- 
on of ſuch an Enemy might have 
rais'd in them, 


CCXXXVII, 
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CCXXXAVII. 


T © uſe, Stratagems and circums: 


ventions upon all other occa- 
ſions, raiſes a diſlike of the perſon 
uſing itz but in Military concerns 
it is otherwiſe, in ſo much, that he 
who ſubducs his enemy by a ſirata- 
gem, is as highly commended, as he 
that does it by force. 


CCXXXVIII, 


A Reſolution taken up with too 

much -precipitancy, or an over 
earnelt affection, proves for the moſt 
part unfortunate» The former al- 
lowes not the time to ruminate on 
the things which are to be conſide- 


red; the latter takes up the mind ſo, - 


that it heeds not any thing but what 
immediately preſs upon it; 


ai a as ta am Man = co -s 


- % 


CCEXXIR, 
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CCXAXIX, 


Man is much more concern'd 
at a pleaſure or dipleaſure 
newly done him, that he is at a 
ſignal kindneſs, which he had re- 
ceived ſome conſiderable time be- 
fore» Thus a mans immediate cxis» 
gences make a much greater impreſ- 
{ton upon him, than either the rc« 
membrance of that which is paſt, 
or the forefight of chat which is to 
COME, 


CCXL. 


Beſides many other misfortunes 

which muſt attend a Prince 
who is neligent in the affairs of 
War, theſe two are moſt obvious, 
| to wit, that he cannot be reſpe&ked 
by the Souldiery, nor repole any 
truſt in them. To remedy this, there 
are two expedicnts3 one relating to 
the Body, the other to the Mind. 
The formcr requires _— ———— 

——o 
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ef the noblcſt and moſt generous fort 
' of excrcties, fuch as huniing, wicre- 
by his perſon is cnur'd to the lupport- 
ing of all inconventercics, and hz is 
enabled to obſerve the advantages 
and fituation of places. The latter 
conſifs in the reading of Hiltorics, 
and, in them, reflecting on the acti. 
ons of excellent men, and how they 
dem:an'd themſelves in their wars, 
czamining the occaſions of their 
Victories, or loſies, and aboveall, in 
imitating thoſe whoſe great Cha- 
ra&ers Time has tranſmitted to us, 


CCXLI, F 

T is greater wiſdom for a mant6 
be accounted poor, though ſome 
ſhame be conſequent thereto,provid- 
edhedonot incurhatred or contempr, 
than to gain the title of a liberal per- 
ſon by rapine and injuſjice, which 
are ever attended by infamy and 
avcrſion. 


CCXLI, 


» vs a  ._ = hl _ "8 otic 


CCXLII. 


H E who thinks to advance him- 

ſelf by his dependence on a 
great Perſon, and is, deſirous to be 
employ*d by him, ought to keep as 
much) as he can poſſibly in his pre- 
ſence, For ever and anon, there 
happen occations, wherein he recom- 
mends ſome affair to him who is 
next at hand, which he would not 
do, if the other wete to ſeck : and 


- he who miſſes the beginning of his 


advancement does many times for- 
fcit his acceſs to great things. 


CCXLII. 


N the particular accidents of War, 
Chance ( which is commonly 
known by the name of Fortune) has 
a greater influence than in other hu+ 
mane aCtions. For the diffrent fitu- 


"ation of places, the advantages of 


cncawping, the diverſity of the air, 
diſcaſes, want of mony, ſcarcity of 
H 2 Px0- 
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' proviſions, ſpies, guides, falſe intel- 
ligence, the contrivances of publick 
Miniliers, and divers othcr things 
occaſion an mnifinite variety in the 
occurrences of War, 


CCXLIV. 
T is more probable, that an expe- 

* rienc'd 'Sca Commander, who 
has ben accuſtom*d to fight againſt 
winds, waves, and men, ſhould. 
"make a good Captain at Land, 
F where he has only men to deal 
withal, than that a Land-Captain 
ſhould make a good Commander | 

at Seas | 


CCXLV. 


Hoſe very perſons, who attri- 
bute moſt to Vertue or Pru- 
dence, only that they might ex- | « 
clude what is attributed to For- | !! 
rune, -cannot deny but that it is an ti 
extraordinary chance, for any man 
£0 live and flouriſh at ſuch time, 
when 


\ 


= o&es w_wYyw w=_ = w = 
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when thaſe Vertnes are in eſteem 
\for which he is moſt recommen- 
dable, or to be concern'd in ſuch 
an occaſion, as where they. are. molt 
necelarily to be practis'd. 


CCXLvVI. 
THE Miniſters and Favourites 
of Princes, if they are wiſe, 
ought to procure all the fair corre- 
ſpondence that may be between them 


*and their neighbouring Piinces, and 


withal to raiſe in them a tender- 
neſs and aftRion for their ſub-+ 
js. i 


CCXLvVIT, 


I T being every mans caſe at ſome 
time or other to ſtand in need 
of anothers aſſiſtance , where there 
Is no precedent obligation vpon 
the ſcore of benefits receiv*d, nor 
any conſideration of intimate friend - 
ſhip, or allyance, the perſon ſol. 
liciting onght , for this reaſon, 
H 3 to. 
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to make it appear, that ſuch his 
requeſt is of great advantage, or 
at leaſt not any way prejudicial 
to him whom he expects liberally 
to grant his deſirez then he 1s to 
make him ſenſible, how tranſcen- 
dently he will be oblig'd to him. 
And where he cannot urge any 
thing of this nature , he ought not 
to be diſguſted, if he does not ob- 
tain what he deſires. 


CCXLVUIL, 
JN all affaires, 1t is requiſite firſt 


to uſe reaſon, and afterwards 
force. In military deſignes there» 
fore, it is of greater concern to 
ſet ambuſhcs for the Enemy, than 
only to avoid his. The more a 
man governs himſelf by reaſon in » 


any affair, the more he advantages 
himſelf, 


CCXLIX. 
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CCXLIX, 


Man makes a greatcr complaint 

when an injury 15 done him 
contrary to reaſon, than whicn a 
violence is done him by force : tor . 
an injury has place betwecn thoſe 
who are otherwiſe equal in condi- 
tion 3 but force is a mark, that he 
who uſcs it is more powerful, then 
he on whom it is ulcd. 


CCL, 
Vw Hen we prepare our {clves to 


gO agiinſt our Enemics, we 
ſhould make account, that the pre- 
paratives On their fide are as great 
as thole on ours, not promilusg 
our fclves any moze faccels for the 
faults which we 1magin they have 
committed, but rather prefupoling, 
that having their {caſcs, and judg- 
ment abou! thim, they have pro- 
H vided. 
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vided for their affairs, as well as 
we have done for ours. : 


CCLI. 


A Wilſe' man ought not to con- 

ceal the advantageous advice 
which he has to give his Coun» 
try, Mmecrly out of the uncertain- 
ty there is of its being put in ex- 
ecutionz for time will diſcover the 
integrity and. prudence of him that *}* 
pave tlie advice, and withal the 
temerity and extravagance of thoſe 
who rejected it. 


CCL1I. 


TJ Hough the a& of Clemency 

ſhould prove beneficial to the | 
perſon by whom it is exercis'd, yet 
does it ſometimes tend to his pre- 
judice. But this happens accord- 
ing to the ſubje& on which it is 
exercis'd, For when it is done 
to 
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fo a multitude, it proves ſo much 
» | \the more beneficial, the more the 
obligation confer1*d thereby is mul- 
| tiply'd, it being in a manner im- 
] poſſible, that a numerous party 
having receiv'd a berifht, ſhould 
conſpire together to be ungrateſul 
to (o great a B:nſ-Ator z where- 
as one or few pamicular perſons 
may be of (o malignant a diſpoſi- 
tion, as to fall, immediatly after 
*J”* the reception of a great kindneſs, 
into that horrid vice of ingratitude. 


CCLIITL. 


TA E beſt way for a Captain to in- 
ſpire his S:uldicrs with an obſti+ 

nate reſolution of bghring, is, to 

* put then out of all hopes of ſafety, 
otherwil: than by hghtirg, And 

* that r: !o/1tion is augmented in them 
by the cor R.'c 1c they have of their 
Comanders c :v.:1cr.ce, and the love 
they bear their Country. Divers 
other 
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other inducements may concur, but 
the moſt preſſing conlideration is: 
that which forces them either to 
conquer, or dy. 


CCLIV. 


"HE accompliſhment of every en- 
ferprize is much more difficult 
than the beginning of it 3, ſince the 
latter may bz the cff-& of fome 
lucky accident, but the former re-* 
quires reſolution,” experience, and 
conduk, Thus a Veſſcl may wea- 
taer our a Temp:zſt at Sea, but wnen 
it com:3 near the Port, the Pilot 
{h:ws tic utmoſt of his «kill by rea* 
{oa of the narrow paſſage into it, 


CCLV. 


| 


| 


] 
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[ 
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CCLV. 


T is a great preſumption, in any 

perſon, how much ſo ever he may 
imagine bimfelf in favour with his 
Prince, to be over-forwatrd in giving 
him advice. For the refleQons of 
Soveraigns being many times tixt 
upon things of a nature tranſcending 
the capacities of ſuch as are about 
them, it happens, that they are (e- 
cretly diflatisfy'd when they ſeem 
in ſome meaſure pleas'd. It is 
therefore the prudznce of a Cour- 
tier, to be alwaiecs fo cautious, 
in offering his advice, as that there 
may be a prcſumptive probability , 
of i:s not becoming prejudicial to 
the Otter, 


[| 


CCLVI, 
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WW Hen a perſon, who thinks him- 

ſelf in favour, is of a ſudden 
diſcountenanc?'d, he ſhould not give 
the leaſt admiſſion co murmuring, 
diſguſt, or animoſity z bat, reff:ct- 
ing on what might be applicable 
to him, upon the ſcore of miſcar- 
riage, endeavour, by the arts of in- 
ſiauation, and complaiſance, to re- 4 
cover himlclft into. tits former tation 
in.the Princes aff. tions, 
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CCLVIL. 


H-re are two eminent rcquilites, 
in thoſe, who are concern'd 
abroad, as publick Miniſters, For, 
if they do not give evident proofs 
of their vigilance, ſedulity, and ſuf- * |þ 
ficiency, .in managing the Negoti- | 
ations wherein they are entruſted, 


as 


as alſo of their perſpicacity, in fore- 
{ceing what influence they may have 
on poſterity , there is a great defici- 
ency in the diſcharge of the cruſt 
repoſed in them. 


CCLVIH. 


THE main deſign of Govern- 

ment is prudentiallity carried 
on, and advanc'd, when there is 
an unanimity of counſels amongſt 
'thoſe who have the adminiſtration 
of publick affairs, But when they 
are divided amongſt themſelves, and 
promote different intereſts, it argues 
a dangerous criſs, 


CCLIX. 
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CCLIX, 


$ 


4 
- 


(3h are the calamities conſequent \ 


| to War. The Treaſury of the 

Prince 15 exhauſted : Commerce is 
obſtructed ; and the devaſtations, 
committed in a ſhoxt time, are not 
repair'd, without a ſubſequent Peace, 
of many years continuance. And 
ſuch muſt needs be the condition .of 


the many Countries, now the ſeat 


of the preſent War. 


